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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobdility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
alsoas a Normat Scwoor for the training of masters to conduct ConsERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for LittLe 
Cupren, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and a | for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the a sae lectures, and introducing his highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c,, and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Marx. 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes .. ee ~ 
Master of the General Educational Department: Mr. Powe 
Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, pn dTwo 
Seope? Geography, Practical Geometry, and Buok- { 4 ..:stant Teachers. 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ and Orchestral Class oe oe ee .- Mr. BAKER. 


’ { Herr Smmers. 
Pianoforte .. ee a” 96. ee “* (Mr. ELDER. 


ioli { Mons. Rocrer. 

Violin .. me ma we ee ee oe *( Mr. BEARD. 

Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola ee oe “e { — ——” 

Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .. .. «+ Mr. Moroan. 

Cornet and other Brass Instruments Mr. H. Russett, 

Concertina (German and English) ket) bw eyed ». Soe. P 

essrs. POWELL ani 

Vocal Classes .. re ae ee oe oe ‘ { Rupes. 

Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
vane a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 

expense, 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
Pooks by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

8. 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 

For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-strect, 
Manchester. 

Dr. Marx is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 

Dr. MARK begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
his Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his 
establishment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and 
Four, p.m. Sundays excepted. 








ST. JAMES’S HALL, REGENT STREET & PICCADILLY. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


TueE Directors of the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, beg to announce that 
the first performance for the winter series will take place at St. James’s Hall, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 14, when the programme will consist of a selection from 
the instrumental Chamber Music of 

BEETHOVEN, 


interspersed with vocal pieces from 


VARIOUS MASTERS. 

Artists already engaged :—Pianoforte, M. Charles Hallé; violin, (first) MM. 
Wieniawski ; violin, (second) Herr Louis Ries and Saintun; viola, Mr. Doyle; 
violoncello, Sig. Piatti. Further particulars will be immediately announced. 

*,* All communications to be addressed to Mr. Arthur Chappell, 50, New Bond- 
street, or at St. James’s Hall. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERT LIBRARY. — 

Just published, No. 1 of the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT LIBRARY. 

Sonata in B flat, for pianoforte and violin, (Op. 69), by DUSSEK, as performed at 

the Monday Popular Concerts, by Miss Arabella Goddard and Herr Joseph 
Joachim. Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


ISS GERARD has returned to London. Letters res- 
pecting éngagements to be addressed to her residence, 12, Belsize-road, 
St. John’s-wood, N. W. 


R. WALLWORTH has removed from Somerset-street 


to 30, Edward-street, Portman-square, W. 


M®. ROBERT PAGET, Contralto, (R.A.M).—Com: 
munications relative to Concerts or Oratorios, to be addressed to 60, 
Pentonville-road, N. 


N ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ISS LAURA BAXTER begs to announce that she 


has removed to 155, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, to which address, com- 
munications respecting engagements, lessons, &c., are requested to be sent. 


ROFESSOR STERNDALE BENNETT begs to an- 


nounce his removal to 50, Inverness-terrace, Kensington-gardens, W. 


























ERR REICHARDT has the honour to announce that 

he will arrive in London for the season, the last week in October. All 

letters and communications respecting engagements for concerts, &c., to be 

addressed to Herr Reichardt, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., 244, 
Regent-strect, W. 


LY CATHEDRAL.—Lay-Clerkship.—There is a vacancy 

for a Bass in the choir of Ely Cathedral. The emoluments average about 

#€70 yearly. Attendance, twice daily. The strictest testimonials as to character 

will be required. Caadidates are requested to communicate with the Precentor, 
the Rev. W. E. Dickson, College, Ely. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Subscriptions for 
the Testimonial to Cipriani Potter, Esq., on his resignation as Principal, 
will be received by the Treasurer, Mr. Charles Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W. 














N ISS MAHLAH HOMER begs to announce her return 
to town for the season, Letters relative to engagements for oratorios and 
concerts, addressed 12, Queen-square, Russell-square. 





V ANTED A GOOD TUNER. For particulars, address, 


E. H., care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 23, Holles-street. 
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M WIENIAWSKI has returned to London, All 
@ letters respecting engagements, &c., to bo addressed care of Chappell 
and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W. 





ISS SUSANNA COLE having removed from Great 
Marlborougb-street, begs that all letters respecting engagements and pupils 
may be addressed to her residence, 25, Lanark-villas, Maida-vale, W. 


“rNHE STEPPING STONES,” by HENRY BAKER. 
ull Reguneaol Charles Mackay, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 


BACHIANA, select pieces, preludes, and fugues, from 
the pianoforte works of J. 8. BACH, as played in public by MISS 
ARABELLA GODDARD, are published, in six numbers, price 2s, 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 





each, by 





To CHORAL SOCIETIES.—Just published, price 2d. 
Scotch part-song—The favourite air “John Anderson, my Jo,” arranged for 


8. A. T. and B., by Chas. J. Hargitt. London: Novello; Edwin J. Purdie. 





OME ofthe Former Pupils of MRS. BARCLAY, daughter 
of the late John Fawcett the comedian, having become acquainted with her 
distressing situation, have determined to make her case known, hoping to raise a 
subscription to purchase an annuity for this estimable lady. Mrs. Barclay having 
been left on the death of her husband dependent on her own exertions, resumed 
her previous occupation as teacher of music and the pianoforte, and supported 
herself for years with credit and respectability. The infirmities of age, she being 
now in her 70th year, and the long illness of an only child, have obliged her to 
expend her hard-earned savings, and unless some assistance is speedily obtained, 
she will be destitute. The great esteem in which Mrs. Barclay was held by all 
who knew her in former days, and the sympathy which must be felt for a lady so 
painfully sitauted, encourages the hope that the appeal now_made by her friends 
will be kindly responded to, and that she may be preserved from absolute want 
during the few remaining years of her life, 
Subscriptions will be thankfully receive by Mrs. Webb, 36, Green-street, Park- 
lane; Messra. Haes, 15, Throgmorton-street ; and Messrs. Hatchard and Co., 187, 
Piccadilly. 


ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—EVERY 
EVENING.—The Music of Verdi’s Opera of MACBETH (now first made 
public in England at these Concerts), the extraordinary Violin Performances of 
the ce ebrated Infant DELEPIERRE FAMILY, and the usual Vocal Concert. 
Comic Vocalists—Messrs, George Hodson (the Irish Comedian and Mimic), W. T. 
Critchfield, and E. W. Mackney. 
Several interesting Pictures are added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of 
Halls have been re-decorated and beautified, and constitute one of the most 
unique and brilliant sights of the metropoiis. 








AbsEat SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED. 





S. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 


@ Mr. Pratten has much gratificationin announcing that, after much labour 
and study, he has succeeded in producing a flute which entirely realises his idea 
of a ‘‘ Perfect Flute.” The holes throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same size and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers. By this means an immense amount of tone, and perfect equality, 
is obtainable; and the performer can produce the most rapid and pianissimo 
passages without endangering the intonation, and with the same facility as upon 
the small-holed flute. 2. The fingering is the same as the old flute, at the same 
time tiie top octave possesses advanta:es which facilitate the execution of passages 
hitherto considered almost insurmountable, 

Mr. Pratten can be seen daily at bis residence, 24, Holles-street, from 11 to 12 
o'clock, when he will be happy to explain the improvement in this superb 
instrument, 

Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY.—A Lady between 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 
family of a Professor of Music, whom she would be willing to assist in his 
professional duties. The Lady in question can impart a sound education, including 
the French language, which she acquired during a long residence at Paris. She is 
also a good pianist, and has a thorough knowledge of music. Salary not so much 
an object as a comfortable home, The most unexceptionable references would be 
ahr’ — required.—Address, E, P., care of Mr. Charles Boosey, 24, Holles- 
street, W. 





HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


= be applied to blow the 


bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentee, 
Leeds, 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-atreet, London, 
sole agents, 


Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms, 





BLUETIES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 
the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, Dussek, Steibelt, &c., are now 
publishing in numbers, price 2s. 6d. and 3s. each, by Duncan Davison, 244 
Regent-street. 


“\ WAKE, LITTLE PILGRIM,” by M. COBHAM, a 


d new Sacred Song, words by the Rev. D. T. K, Drummond, is published, 
price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








“HE CHRISTMAS ROSE,” by LOVELL PHILLIPS, 
(handsomely illustrated), poetry by Miss M. A. Stodart, is published, 
rice 2s, 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“TMMHE SKYLARK’S SONG,” by ALICE FOSTER— 

(‘‘Merrily, merrily shines the morn.”)—Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 
and always encored, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
street. 


“()H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” by 


BALFE.—Sung by Madame Bassano and Miss Laura Baxter, with 
great success, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


(THREE FOUR-PART SONGS, by G. A. MAC. 
FARREN, for male voices.—Sung by the Polyhymnian Choir. No. 1. 
“The Fairy’s Even Song,” 28, No, 2. ‘‘Tbhe World’s Festival,” 3s. No. 3. ‘‘The 
Arrow and the Song,” 2s., (separate vocal parts 6s. each), are published by Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street, 


“WET ERE I SEEK A DISTANT SHORE,” by L. 
_DIEHL, sung by Mr. George Perren, is published, price 2s., by Dun- 
can Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MHE VERY ANGELS WEEP, DEAR,” by 
MOZART, sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


PAguita,’ by G. A. MACFARREN, sung by 
La Signora Fumagalli and Madame Ferrari, is published, price 2s, 6d., 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“ATOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER,” by 
BENEDICT. Sung by Herr Reichardt, is published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MMHE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung with such distinguished success by Mr. Santley, 
is now published, pricc 3s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“ bee HARP OF WALES,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, is now published, prico 
2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, ent-street. 


“a BLIND MAN AND SUMMER,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung by Miss Palmer, is, published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. wie ates am 
s ERT THOU MINE,” by FRANK MORI, Sung 

by Mr. Sims Re eves, is published, price, 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 
244, Regent-street, 


“ PRETTY ROSEBUD,” by JULIUS SELIGMANN. 

New Song, composed for Herr Reichardt, with hon ey and German 
words (the English version by Miss Malcom), is just published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


IGNOR FERRARI'S NEW WORK on the CULTI- 
VATION of the VOICE and SINGING, is now published, ey 8s., and may 
be had at his residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Portland-place, and at 
all the principal music-sellers. 
“Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. af 
“There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.” —Atheneum. é 
‘Forms a kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exer 
cises.”—Critic. 
* Here is a really sensible work."—Musical World, 
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REVIEWS. 


“ Boosey’s Pianoforte Studio” —a selection of twelve somatas 
from the works of the great composers, edited by J. W. 
Davison—No. 1, Woelfl’s Ne Plus Ultra (Boosey and Sons). 

The tendency of the actual period is so decidedly to look 
back at what the past has accomplished, that a publication 
like that of which the first number now lies before us, can- 
not be regarded otherwise than with interest. The series of 
twelve sonatas could hardly have been inaugurated more 
auspiciously than by a reprint of Woelfl’s famous Ne Plus 
Ultra. About the work itself a good deal has been said 
recently, but not a word more than was guaranteed by its 
merit. Its revival by one of our most distinguished 
pianists* helped in a measure to open the eyes of the musical 
public to the fact that bravura, and sentiment were not 
necessarily separated, and that capital pieees had been com- 
posed to exhibit the mechanical facility of advanced per- 
formers long before even M. Herz was heard of. As a mere 
exercise for the attainment of fluency in the execution of 
double notes the allegro moderato of the Ne Plus Ultra is 
admirable, Combined with this, however, it has other, and, 
from an esthetic point of view, higher claims to distinction 
In form it is as clear and well defined as one of the simplest 
movements of Mozart—the greatest master of design the art 
has known. Its first tonal subject, beginning thus :— 
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does not look very promising; but it is treated with such 
graceful ease, and so agreeably relieved by the episode, 
commencing—— 





The passage which leads up to this second subject may be 
quoted as a favourable specimen of Woelfl’s manner :— 
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The whole of the second part, or “free fantasia,” as 
Dr. Crotch terms it, is fluent and masterly—terse, brief, and 
to the purpose. Beethoven, not improbably, had been in 
some degree impressed with the following passage :— 
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that, when we come back to it again, at the “repeat” of the 
first part, we find it invested with a certain charm which 
did not strike us at first—or at least had been but dimly 
shadowed forth. The real “second subject,” in the dominant 
key— still more unpretending than what has gone before— 
is half made up of a portion of the principal theme—as for 
example :— 
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* Miss Arabella Goddard. 
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At any rate, a reference to his sonata in the same key 
(F major), Op. 10, some parts of the presto of which seem 
to be instinct with the same spirit, will rather _tend to 
encourage than to weaken that conviction. The difficulties 
offered even to the most experienced performers by this first 
movement of the Ve Plus Ultra are far greater than appears on 
the surface. A ready player “at sight” might perhaps get 
through it without a stop, at the first venture; but on a 
second essay it is likely he would have to reconsider more 
than one of the traits de force. In short, to give the whole 
with finish and decision is only within reach of thoroughly 
practised executants, and even then not without diligent 
study and preparation. Such passages as the subjoined, for 





instance, are not to be slurred over with impunity :— 
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And this is only one example out of several. 
master the entire movement so as to have it at the fingers’ 
ends at a moment’s notice is makes a step in progress for a 
pianist who aims at the highest honours, is indisputable. 

The short andante, commencing thus— 
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which separates the allegro from the variations that constitute 
the finale, is an unpretending pastoral, bucolic in its 
simplicity—nothing more. The variations based upon the 
familiar tune of “Life let us cherish,” which all the world 
attributes to Mozart, are remarkable, as a sort of prophecy 
of what M. Henri Herz achieved so many years later. Had 
they been signed “ Herz,” indeed, no one would have doubted 
their genuineness. To cite only one of the series (No. 8) :— 
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The same form of variation in M. Herz’s Ma Fanchette 
est charmante was considered in the light of a discovery, 
when that expert and adventurous virtuoso first astonished 
the musical world with his performances. Equally new, so 
amateurs thought, was another variation in the same fantasia 
—which, nevertheless, we now perceive was based upon 


Woelfl’s No, 4:— 
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_ These are the most showy of the set. The most beautiful 
is No, 3, an arpeggio variation in the minor key :— 



































The most brilliant is No. 6, a variation in octaves, equally 
trying to both hands :— 
of. 
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and most piquant is No, 7, beginning 
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So much for the sonata as a composition. The intro- 
ductory remarks of the Editor may be consulted for a history 
of its origin, and for an account (slightly legendary, we 
apprehend) of how it came to be entitled Ve Plus Ultra, 
The other parts of Mr. Davison’s preface, which is of 
considerable length, are devoted to general observations 
on pianoforte music, and pianoforte composers, especially of 
what he terms “The Dussek-period.” Mendelssohn’s in- 
fluence, not only on contemporary art, but also in promoting 
the taste for reviving forgotten masterpieces, is likewise com- 
mented on. But, if a specimen must be presented, our 
readers will probably be best satisfied with the following 
short account of Woelfl himself :— 


* Among the greatest pianists and composers for the pianoforte of 
what, considering the pre-eminence of Dussek’s genius, may appro- 
priately be entitled the Dussek-period, was Joseph Woelfl, or Woelfll, 
author of the sonata called Ne Plus Ultra, which forms No. 1 of the 
present series. 

“ Of Woelfl the man, unfortunately, very little is known which may 
be relied upon as authentic. At one time admitted to the first London 
circles on account of his extraordinary talent, he was, some years 
later, virtually banished from good society, on account of certain ques- 
tionable transactions, of which, in company with a German singer 
named Elmenreich, he was believed to have been guilty at Brussels. 
What was the precise nature of these transactions has never trans- 
pired; but, at any rate, they were such as in a great measure to rob 
Woelfl of his good name, and, in consequence, to deprive him of the 
high position he had previously held in this country. A brief sketch 
of his life, the chief incidents in which are gathered from the very 
scanty biographies that exist, may appropriately find place here. Born 
at Saltzburg, the birth-place of Mozart, a few years after that greatest 
of musicians saw the light, Joseph Woelfl studied music under Leopold 
Mozart (Mozart’s father) and Michael Haydn (Haydn’s brother). All 
we can gather about his early life amounts to the fact that he attained 
great proficiency on the pianoforte, and that he remained at Saltzburg 
until he had attained his twentieth year. Whether he studied the 
piano under Mozart, and composition under Haydn, or vice versd, it is 
impossible to know. Leopold Mozart and his gifted son make no 
mention whatever of Woelfl in their correspondence with each other 
—whence it may be fairly surmised that little account was taken of 
him by the Mozart family, which, the genuine merit of Woelfl con- 
sidered, is somewhat strange. In the year 1792 the young pianist re- 
paired to Warsaw, where he achieved the most brilliant success, and 
was received into the first families, and where, in all probability, he 
would have settled, but for the political troubles of 1794. These, 
however, drove Woelfl from Warsaw, from which unhappy capital of 
an unhappy kingdom he went to Vienna, the same success attending 
him. Here he remained until 1798, giving concerts and writing 
operas. About his operas—of which at this period he composed four* 
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“* Their titles in English being Zhe Mountains of Hell, The Beauti- 
Sul Milkmaid, The Head without a Man, and The Trojan Horse.” 
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—although the pianoforte score of the first was engraved and pub- 
lished, both at Vienna and Brunswick, nothing now is known. More, 
however, than to his compositions—although these were greatly ad- 
mired—Woelfl owed the celebrity he acquired at Vienna to his extra- 
ordinary talent for improvisation, in which he is said in one instance 
to have gained a victory over Beethoven himself,* and to have excelled 
every one else who had been heard in Vienna since the incomparable 
Mozart. In 1798, Woelfi married—the partner of his choice being 
Fraulein Teresa Klemm, an actress in the German national theatre, 
about whom, in addition to this important fact, it is impossible to 
obtain any information. Whether she accompanied her husband in his 
tour through Austria Proper, Saxony, Brunswick and Prussia—which 
brought him an equal amount of honour and profit—there is no means 
of ascertaining. Happily, it matters little. The last continental city 
at which Woelfl gave concerts during this professional tour was 
Hamburgh, where his talent excited unbounded admiration. From Ham- 
burgh he proceeded direct to London, and, according to the most accre- 
dited authorities, completely astonished the pianists by his marvellous 
execution.t Here at this time he composed his Military Concerto in C, 
and other works not yet forgotten. From London Woelfl went to Paris, 
where he remained some years, and obtained rather a succés d’estime 
among artists and connoisseurs than a firm hold on public sympathy. 
In the course of three or four years, during which he remained in 
Paris, besides a great deal of music for the pianoforte, Woelfl wrote a 
comic opera, called L’ Amour Romanesque, which was given at the 
Thédtre-Feydeau, if we may believe M. Fétis, with doubtful success. 
It was at this period that Woelfl entered into a speculation with the 
German bass-singer, Elmenreich, for a professional tour in Belgium 
and elsewhere; and in the same year, after a concert which proved 
unsuccessful, occurred the transaction to which allusion has been made, 
but of which, however, particulars are very difficult to obtain. In 
1805, Woelfl once more visited London (in company with his associate 
Elmenreich) where he resumed his professional career, and composed a 
great deal of music for the pianoforte, besides a ballet produced at the 
King’s theatre and the Haymarket, under the title of La Surprise de 
Diane. The report of his Brussels faux pas, however, had preceded 
him, and he never resumed the position he had occupied during his 
first visit to England. The year of his death seems to be uncertain. Some 
say 1811, others 1814; but most authorities agree that he died poor, 
and in obscurity. How rarely are genius and prudence found united! 

“The existing catalogues of Woelfi’s compositions show him to have 
been not only a fertile producer, but a master of various styles. 
Besides a great many concertos, sonatas, and other pieces for the piano, 
we find two orchestral symphonies, nine string quartets, a large number 
of trios for various combinations of instruments, a grand duet for two 
pianos, and a quantity of other pieces.” 


It would not be a bad idea if the Philharmonic Society 
were to try a certain symphony in C, by Woelfl, the score of 
which, if we are not mistaken, may be found in the library 
of that institution ; nor, perhaps, is it wholly out of place 
here to remind the directors of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs that the name of Woelfl has not once appeared in 
their programmes. 

We are not yet apprised of what the subsequent eleven 
numbers of Boosey’s Pianoforte Studio will consist. The 
series has begun so well, however, as to encourage the hope, 
that when complete, it will be both valuable and interest- 
ing. The field to be explored is almost inexhaustible. How 
many even of Dussek’s finest sonatas are comparatively 
unknown ? 

“ Moore’s National Airs.”—People’s edition, No. 5, edited 
by Charles William Glover (Longman and Co.)—This number 
contains some of the prettiest, and at the same time least 
widely known, of the miscellaneous songs. “Dost thou 
remember” (here presented both as song and duet), “ When 
night brings the hour,” and “Though ’tis all but a dream,” 





“* This is stated to have been in the free fantasia—not in the strict— 
style of improvisation, in which Beethoven knew no rival. Even with 
this distinction, it is difficult to credit the story, the manner in which 
Beethoven triumphed over Steibelt (authentic) being remembered.” 

“+ And yet Dussck was in London at the same period.” 





may be especially cited. Five more issues will complete the 
publication. 

“ Greeting” —alla polacea—for four equal or mixed voices, 
with pianoforte, by J. F. Borschitzky (Borschitzky).—This 
is in all respects superior to the last piece of vocal dance 
music we had to review from the same pen. The polacca is 
spirited and pretty (somewhat in Spohr’s vein), and the voice 
parts are well distributed. The words to be sung by the 
“ vocal quadrille” party are a free translation, by Johannes 
Ronge, of Schiller’s Janz. M. Ronge has done his work 
with skill, although one line— 

“Thus the foot in tunes is sliding,” 
demands explanation. 

“ Annella”—fantasia & la valse, par F. F. Buffen (Imhof 
and Mukle), is unobtrusive and graceful, and, but for the 
unceremonious manner in which M. Buffen continually treats 
the chord of the 6-4, would be irreproachable. 

A new setting, for a single voice, of Longfellow’s stanzas, 
“T know a maiden fair to see”—under the title of “ Beware,” 
(R. W. Ollivier)—shows that Miss Caroline Adelaide Dance 
could not only understand the words of the poet, but give 
them a new and characteristic expression in music. Her con- 
ception of this miniature portrait of a flirt is admirable— 
almost as saucy and piquant as the description of the 
American poet himself. 





MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

Tue latest event in the lyrico-dramatic world is the début of 
another new prima donna, at the ThéAtre-Lyrique. The lady 
in question is Mdlle. Marie Sax, but, though bearing the same 
name, she is in no way related to that harmonious Tubal Cain, 
the celebrity of whose handiwork Fame has trumpeted 
throughout the civilised world, on his own Saxophon. There is 
indeed considerable question who Mdlle. Sax is? whence she 
came? in what school has she been educated? Some assign to 
her a German origin, but grow vague when pressed for 
fuller details. Others, with great assurance and show of 
accuracy, declare her musical education to have been formed in 
the humble arena of a café concert. But what matters which 
is the correct version of her antecedents ? The lights of the age, 
for the most’ part, commence their career as glowworms, and 
creep in darkness ere they are exalted to shine on nations. Not 
that as yet it hath appeared that Mdlle. Sax is a great genius. 
Nevertheless, she has given such proof of actual worth as to 
dispense with any false shame on the point of her previous 
career. The opera in which she made her first appearance was 
the Vozze di Figaro, which has been revived with the same cast 
as last season, except that the Rosine, then in the hands of 
Madame Duprez-Vandenheuvel, is assigned to the débutante. 
Mdlle. Sax possesses a magnificent voice, but, both as a vocalist 
and as an actress, she is in the state of raw material—material, 
however, of undeniable quality and extraordinary aptitude, and 
which will undoubtedly reward the discoverer. By the way, it 
is said, that Madame Ugalde was the first to bring this gem to 
the light from the misty and reeking shades of the Café-Géant. 
The manager of the ThéAtre-Lyrique immediately took her in 
hand, and proceeded to-put her in training. Her début has been 
somewhat Tonto, circumstances having left the manager with- 
out present resources. It is fortunate that Mdlle Sax’s talents 
were discovered at an early stage, as her voice is still fresh, and 
she had not been long enough in the exercise of her calling to 
form any vicious habits. Everything is, therefore, in her favour, 
and, launched in her present school, time and experience wil 
ere long render her a valuable acquisition to the lyrical stage. 

A new comic opera, in three acts, was produced last Friday 
at the same house. The Jibretto is by Monsieur Rousseau, 
assisted by Monsieur Scribe, under the rose, it is said. The 
music by Monsieur Deffés, The hero of the piece, Lulli, the 
celebrated composer, who is introduced first as 9 scullion, undey 
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the great chef, Maitre Béchamel, dividing his time between 
spoiling his master’s sauces and teaching the fiddle to 
his companions. Soon, however, the intrepid youngster 
gets launched into a series of adventures, and entangled 
in a network of intrigue. He brings to nought the plots 
of the ambitious Madame de Beauvais, extends his protection 
over two amorous turtle-doves, manages to obtain the honour 
of personally presenting the king with a delicious sorbet, whereof 
he possesses the secret, and finally, the band of royal fiddlers 
not being forthcoming at his majesty’s repast, he supplies their 
place with an impromptu performance of his own little band of 
culinary cat-gut scrapers. Such was the origin of the famous 
band of musicians known as Les petits violons des chambres du 
rot. And thus were founded the fortunes of Lulli, 

The opera was thoroughly successful, the music being well 
written, lively, and adapted to the subject. Mademoiselle 
Girard made quite a hit in the part of Lulli, and to her are due 
the honours of the evening’s success. Monsieur Carvalho may 
deem himself fortunate in having acquired the means of filling 
up so successfully the off-nights during the run of Les Noces de 
Figaro. 

At the Opéra-Comique there has also been a novelty produced, 
namely, La Pagode, which we have already mentioned as being 
in preparation. It is in two acts; the book, which, by the way, 
is all in verse, dialogue and song, is by Monsieur de St. Georges, 
the music by Monsieur Fauconnier, The subject is oriental, and 
takes us into the land of brahmins, fakeers, bayaderes, 
elephants and crocodiles, where we are treated with a 
Hindoo rhapsody, half comic, half romantic. From the very 
outset, we discover that the Indian tribe, among whom the 
incidents occur, are the unconscious victims of a colossal hoax. 
The Temple of Brahma is within a stone’s throw, but the high- 
priest, Fadidjon, who serves its altars, is only an old English 
tar, who takes advantage of the credulity of the population to 
secure himself « snug incumbency, and fatten upon the flesh- 
pots of the temple. He has replaced the old worm-eaten idol 
by a young and blooming maiden, by name : Foa, whom he has 
picked up somewhere, and passes off as a daughter of Brahma 
himself. The maid grows to be no longer a child, and one fine 
morning escapes from her niche in the temple, to a neighbouring 
forest, where, meeting with an English officer, she promptly 
strikes up an acquaintance with him. Beyond all measure is 
the ire of the high priest, when, coming suddenly upon the 
fugitive Foa, he surprises the officer sighing at her feet ; with- 
out loss of time he rouses the whole swarthy population, 
acquaints them, in accents choked with indignation, of the awful 
sacrilege which the audacious Williams has committed, and 
whieh can only be expiated by an offer of the grilled bones of 
the said Williams on the altar of the offended deity. Luckily, 
Williams is up to the high priest’s imposture, which he discovers 
through some medallion given him by Foa, and not only escapes 
the honours of being roasted alive on a funeral pyre, but forces 
Fadidjon to yield him up the fascinating divinity, by threaten. 
ing him with exposure to his congregation, and being served, 
with notice to quit his benefice at the point of English bayonets 
Besides these characters, there is another amiable and party- 
coloured couple, the gentle Nadidga and the youthful and brave 
Sanders. Nadidga is a compound of priestess and soubrette, and 
her hand it is that scatters through the opera whatever of gaiety 
and smiling grace belong to it. A bevy of bayaderes, armed 
with a galaxy of paper lanterns, complete the ingredients of this 
Indian fantasia. With respect to the music, it is the work of an 
esteemed Belgian composer, well-known in the drawing-room 
and concert-hall, but new before the lamps. The overture 
commences with a few bars of some originality, and, with a cer- 
tain degree of solemnity, they pass into an allegro in polka 
rhythm. Both the andante opening and the graceful polka 
form subjects in the work itself; one is the introductory air of the 
high-priest, the other, the tune to which the Bayaderes dance, 
The first act is composed of a succession of solos, duos, trios, and 
choruses, which were all more or less appreciated by the public. 
The airs assigned to the high priest deserve particular mention. 
The second act commences with the divertissement of the 
bayaderes, rendered highly acceptable by the graceful and 





picturesque grouping of the dancers, and the prettiness of the 
music, which accompanies their movements, Next to the ballet 
comes a duo between Troy and Barrielle ; it is ingenious in 
form, and was demanded a second time. An air sung by 
Jourdan, and a bacchanalian trio, were also well received. The 
Jinale is characterised by a recurrence of the ballet music, and 
the pretty polka tune, which is of that catching popular character 
that haunts the ear when the curtain has fallen. The applause 
amidst which the latter operation took place, was certainly well 
deserved. The second act is far the best. No less than two 
débutantes were launched in Monsieur Fauconnier’s little bark. 
Mdlle. Bousquet, who played Foa, and whose indisposition had 
kept back the opera for some time past, does not seem to have 
so far recovered as to be in complete possession of her powers; 
at any rate, the correctness of her intonation was not so perfect 
as a healthier state of her organ would no doubt have secured, 
Madame Geoffroy, formerly Mdlle. Guffroy, is a transplantation 
from the Bouffes Parisiens, A plentiful fund of assurance is 
her chief characteristic, but it is not unaccompanied with genuine 
talent, though rather as an actress than a singer. 

In the theatrical world, properly so-called, the great event of 
the week is the inauguration of the Théatre Dejazet. This new 
enterprise is due to the determination (better late than never,) 
of the veteran actress to make the fortune of her own kith and 
kin, while yet a few more brilliant nights are allotted to 
Fanchon, Lisette, Frétillon, Gentil-Bernard, Létoriéres, and 
Richelieu, rather than to fill alien pockets. The manager, 
under whom will probably terminate the career of the inimi- 
table Dejazet, is her own son, Monsieur Eugéne Dejazet, possessor 
of a very fair reputation of his own as a composer, chiefly of 
theatrical music. The ball opened with a new piece, and a 
character for Dejazet: it is entitled, Zes Premieres Armes de Figaro, 
and exhibits Beaumarchais’ hero in the state of apprenticeship 
both as a barber and a master of intrigue, He makes love to his 
master’s wife, and smuggles away his customers to his own 
profit ; cures Dr. Bartolo’s patients, by the charm of music, 
when they are half killed with the Doctor’s learned prescrip- 
tion’s; causes Susanna to be conveyed by the Alcade himself to 
the convent of Donna Carmen, in order to foil the intentions of 
the young student Almaviva, aiding his endeavours to that 
purpose by availing himself of a serenade ordered by the latter, 
of the mule belonging to his master’s wife, of the presence of 
Doctor Bartolo, of the money of Marceline, of the drunkenness 
of Antonio, and of a judgment spluttered by Old Bridoison; 
furthermore, he contrivesa secret meeting between the Count and 
his ancient aunt, between the Barber and his wife, between the 
Doctor and Marceline, between Don Basilio and the Aleade ; 
making them all pummel each other, all believing they are 
about to embrace Susanna, and to come down heavily on 
Figaro himself; in short, the adventures of Figaro junior are, in 
the minutest particular, the prototypes of his mature operations 
as delineated in Beaumarchais’ immortal comedies. Figaro 
the child is undeniably father of Figaro the man. Not 
only is the piece ingeniously constructed to include, as it 
were, in embryo all the familiar points of these master- 
pieces, but in the writing itself, the authors (Messrs. Emile 
Vanderburgh and Victorien Sardo) have shown themselves 
worthy of treating a subject hallowed to wit, satire, and 
philosophy, in their brightest and subtlest forms. Who 
but Dejazet herself could do justice to the beardless Figaro ? 
There is no greater marvel on or under the earth than this 
same Virginie Dejazet. We will leave the disagreeable ques- 
tion of dates to the answers to correspondents in Bel/’s Life, but 
let any one consult his own recollections, and then think this is 
the same Dejazet, scarcely altered in any essential item of that 
astonishing group of qualities that has made her the greatest 
comic actress of her day. 

One Paul Legrand—whom your readers will remember as 
having made a failure in endeavouring to interest the audiences 
of the Adelphi in the character of Pierrot, a personage almost 
obsolete even on the French stage, so inveterate in its adherence 
to tradition—is the best Pierrot of the day, but what is that, 
if Pierrot must soon follow his brother Harlequin? Le Duel de 
Pierrot, another new piece produced here, has been written in 
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pehoof of this ancient mime, and is no duller than other pieces | 


of the same class. Monsieur Legrand’s pantomime is no doubt 

excellent ; but, nevertheless, we wish all dumb Pierrots were 

ag motionless as all talking harlequins, would now (but for 

Mr. Planché’s unlucky resuscitation at the Princess’s) be mute. 

I have yet to speak of the opening of the Italian Opera at 

the Salle Ventadour, under the direction of M. Calzado. This 
event took place on the first of the month, and, although the 
fashionable population of Paris are many of them still lingering 
to enjoy the prolonged summer amidst the autumnal foliage, 
or by the yet warm sea breeze, the house presented a most bril- 
liant appearance. The opera was La Traviata, the part of 
Violetta being supported by Madame Penco, whose graceful and 
dignified impersonation of the misguided heroine appears to 
harmonise more completely with the ideal Parisian criticism has 
formed of what a tip-top lady of the demi-monde ought to be. 
Her predecessor, Madlle. Piccolomini, it was complained was 
somewhat too free and easy of demeanour, and answered rather to 
that type of the class which receives the homage of the étudiant 
at the Closeries des Lilas. Madame Penco’s reception was of 
the warmest, and indicated that she is fast establishing herself 
in the position and privileges of a favourite of the highest rank, 
Alfredo devolved upon Signor Gardoni, whose voice had not 
been heard by the Parisians for some years, and is considered to 
have somewhat suffered in the lapse, though still maintaining 
its accustomed sweetness. Graziani, as the father, came out 
with admirable effect, and was greeted with energetic marks of 
approval. 

The Imperial Opera have commenced their grand Sunday 

performances, starting with that remarkable evergreen, Robert 
le Diable, in which Gueymard, Belval, and Madlle. Dusesy 
distinguished themselves; Mdlle. Zina also, as the abbess, 
produced a remarkable effect. A new tenor, M. Rondil, is 
announced as about to make his first appearance ; he was one 
of the crack pupils of the Conservatoire, and carried off all the 
prizes at the late competition for operatic singing. The 
Trovatore and William Tell are the parts he is studying for his 
début. Among the promises of the establishment also is a new 
ballet, the choreographic portion of which is due to the invention 
of Mdlle. Taglioni, and the music to M. J. Offenbach. The last- 
named composer, who has reached the culminating point of popu- 
larity, is said to be preparing an opera in three acts for the Opéra- 
Comique. Two débuts have taken place at the latter establish- 
ment, those of Mdlle. Emma Belia in Za Rosiére, and M. 
Holtzen, a young tenor ; both acquitted themselves satisfactorily. 
Mdlle. Monrose, of whose successful appearance in Le Songe 
Pune Nuit @EtéI have before written, more than maintains 
herself in public favour ; she is fast improving on the conquest 
of her first night. At the Thédtre-Lyrique a busy season is in 
prospect ; the following series of novelties are spoken of: a comic 
opera in five acts, words by MM. Barbier and Carré, music by 
M. Theodore Semet ; an opera in three acts, words by MM. 
Corman and Carré, music by M. Aimé Maillard ; another three 
acts by M, Alexandre Dumas, music by M. Ferdinand Poise ; 
yet again three acts, music by Ernest Reyer ; a buffo opera by 
MM. Barbier and Carré, musiceby M. Gounod; finally, three 
acts by Scribe, with music by Clapisson. These major works 
will be accompanied by several minor productions, bearing 
the names of MM. Prosper, Pascal, Sellenich, Th. Delsart, 
Alfred Dufresne, Gille, &., &¢., &c. 

Meyerbeer has returned to Paris, and simultaneously with his 
Te-appearance the run of the Pardon de Ploérmel will be re- 
sumed. As the maestro is bent upon rest and relaxation, it is 
hot expected that his visit will lead to any other result in the 
musical or theatrical world. 





York Minster Orcan.—For some months past the organ of 
York Minster has been undergoing extensive repairs and im- 
provements, and is now rapidly approaching completion. The 
outer pipes of the instrument have been gilded and deco- 
tated, and look very handsome. It is intended to re-open the 
organ on Thursday, the 10th of November, when a sermon on 


THE HULL THEATRE ROYAL BURNT DOWN. 


Hutt, Thursday.—It is with great regret that we report the de- 
struction by fire of the Theatre Royal of this town—the principal 
theatre of the York circuit, and one of the most compact and hand- 
some theatres in the provinces. It appesrs that about seven o’clock 
this morning Mr. Francis was on the stage of the theatre, and was 
alarmed by seeing a quantity of smoke, and almost immediately the 
private room of Mr. Pritchard (the lessee), situated on the east side of 
the stage, was observed in flames. He immediately raised an alarm, 
and assistance was soon at hand. The police hose and fire engines were 
quickly on the spot. In the meantime, however, the flames spread 
rapidly on all sides, and it was evident that it would be a most difficult 
matter to check their progress. Unfortunately some delay was at first 
experienced in procuring a sufficient force of water, and tlie flames 
continued to rage furiously, and rapidly burnt up the scenery and other 
stage effects, and, extending to the north part of the building, destroyed 
the boxes and galleries, and, in the end, notwithstanding that an ample 
supply of water was ultimately obtained, the roof fell, and the building 
was completely gutted, leaving little more than the walls standing. 

It may be mentioned that special efforts had been made for the 
production of a “ spectacular drama,” which necessitated the augmen- 
tation both of the general wardrobe and that of the performers who 
had to take part in the representation, and we regret to state that 
nearly the whole of those articles have been destroyed, which will 
be a serious loss both to the lessee aud the members of tie com- 
pany. ‘The only articles saved were a few which parties con- 
nected with the theatre were enabled to remove from the 
building. Considerable alarm was naturally felt for the safety 
of the property adjoining the theatre, but fortunately the exer- 
tions which were used prevented the flames from extending beyond the 
building. The theatre itself is insured, but not the wardrobe, which, 
we believe, would be worth about £400. This is the second fire which 
has occurred at the Theatre Royal within a few weeks, but on the pre- 
vious occasion it was confined to the wardrobe, and only trifling 
damage was done. 

The Theatre Royal was erected in Humber-street, in 1809, by the 
son of the laje Mr. Tate Wilkinson, and was opened in May, 1810, and 
was considered one of the finest theatres out of London. The receipts 
of the first sixty nights amounted to £3,150. Since its erection many 
actors who have become eminent in the profession have appeared on its 
boards. Latterly efforts have been made to dispose of it, but they were 
unsucecssful, and it still remains the property of the Wilkinson family, 
The building was insured to the extent of about £8,000. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MISSES THIRLWALL AND PAREPA. 

Str,—In your remarks on the Pyne and Harrison administra- 
tion in last week’s number, you scarcely write fairly, I think, 
of two of the ladies belonging to the Royal English Opera. 
In the first place, you say of Miss Thirlwall, that “she has 
achieved no stage reputation.” Let me remind you, sir, that 
that young lady was for a long time engaged at the Olympic 
theatre. Everybody goes to that charming house, and every- 
body, therefore, heard a certain piece called The First Night. In 
that piece Miss Thirlwall sang and acted capitally. She dis- 
shed a very pure and flexible voice, and certainly did gain, to 
a certain extent, “stage reputation.” 
Secondly, sir, your observations, with regard to Miss Parepa 
are (unintentionally on your part, I believe), calculated to pre- 
judice the public against her. You say that “she made her 
first appearance in this country, in 1857, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, as Elvira, in J Puritani, with very little effect.” This is 
not quite fair, for the lady in question sang splendidly, so much 
so, that it was often asked why Mr. Gye made so little use of 
her. The secret of her apparent want of success was, that in 
1857 the most talented songstress in the world was delighting 
everybody with her unapproachable singing. Of course I allude 
to Madame Bosio. Elvira was one of her best parts; it was 
therefore impossible for Miss Parepa, clever as she indubitably 
was, to produce a great effect in that character at the Royal 
Italian Opera. With regard to Zampa, even Madame Bosio 
herself could not have made it palatable in this country—that 
opera was never successful here. 





oan the organ fund will be preached by dhe Bishop of 


In conclusion, sir, if Miss Parepa only has a chance of show- 
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ing what she can do (which I am afraid she never will have), 
depend upon it she will prove herself a decided acquisition to 
the Covent Garden English troupe. 
Your obedient servant, 
Hercules Chambers, Old Broad-street. EARNEST JONES, 


STATUE OF HANDED. 

Sirn,—I do not suppose that you ever read Rabelais. 
Musical people are not celebrated for reading. In fact, I could 
(given a few columns of your extremely valuable space) prove 
to you that you never read Rabelais. But, even if you have read 
Rabelais, I do not believe that you can point out the place 
where he says :— 

“For, truly, and by the backbone of the Pope’s ass, I swear 
that it puts me into a rage, yea, a wrathful and devouring 
frenzy, to hear a paltry scurvy fellow, a mere didappollolizing 
and antefremigistic knave, interpellate and thrust into a matter 
that which concerneth not. Verily, { would take such an one, 
and give him to Apollyon’s prime scullion to be used,” &c. &e. 

Sir, without insisting on applying our deceased friend’s poly- 
syllables to anyone (far less a respected correspondent of your 
own), and utterly disclaiming the idea of calling him after their 
monosyllabic follower, I would advance this proposition :— 

“That we had better get up our Handel Orphan Asylum 
before we begin squabbling about statues.” 

Sir, with sane admiration, I am, your obedient servant, 

MEAAMIITTO3, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A DOUBLE-BASS AND A CONTRA- 
VIOLONCELLO ON A NEW SCALE. 

Srr,—The English double-bass, being limited in its power down 
wards, is attended with inconvenience to the player; thus, when a 
passage descends lower than A on the first stave, tne performer has to 
leap with his hand to obtain the G below a seventh on the finger-board. 
To remedy this I beg to suggest the following :—Four strings instead 
of three, tuned to the same notes as the violoncello, but an octave 
lower in sound, of the required thickness. The bridge to stand in a 
slanting position, of a width to lengthen the fourth string a foot 
longer than the others, the next nine inches, the second six inchee, 
and the first three inches shorter. This may be done by having 
a bridge so shaped, either cut out of a solid piece of wood, or 
cast in one piece of metal. A bridge to pass over the strings in the 
old position, and in the old place as a guide for bowing the notes. 
The advantages of a double-bass on this scale would be twofold, 
doing away with the awkward shifting of the hand and producing 
more depth of tone. 

A Double Violoncello for chamber music,—This instrument, which I 
purpose calling a Contra-Cello, is higher in its body and finger-board 
than the ordinary violoncello one foot. Its bridge, shaped to slope on 
the belly of the instrument, to allow an additional length of an inch to 
each string, with another bridge to go over the strings in the same 
direction as the old bridge, supported at each end with legs fastened to 
the belly, to serve as a guide to the bow. ‘The strings five in number, 
and tuned the same as in the old instrument, the fifth string sounding 
the F a fifth below double C, and of the additional thickness requisite. 
These improvements in our double-bass and violoncello would be a 
step gained in the lower region of our orchestral effects, too much 
overlooked. 

Haypn Wirson. 


CARP! CARP! CARP! 

Dear Sir,—Who or what, in the name of badness, is “ Oboe ?” 
Let us hope, for the credit of the musical profession, that he does not 
disgrace its ranks as a recognised member. Does the ignorant bands- 
mau fancy that mean and dirty conduct will please the profession 
generally, or does he wish, like Mozart, to “ astonish the professors ?” 
Are musicians really what, in the days of Chesterfield, they were always 
understood to be, members of a degrading calling, and unworthy of 
admission into good society ? Is a vile moroseness—an ever-festering 
mutual jealousy—the characteristic of the always-complaining “English 
musician,” that enemy of himself who cries out at self-inflicted 
injuries. 

This small trumpery jealousy, which (to the neglect of counterpoint, 
&c.) English musicians spend so much of their time in encouraging, is 
nowhere better represented than in that contemptible series of letters 
(bearing generally the signature of “ Oboe”) which have found admis- 
sion into the musical journals, and displaying a feeling which, for 
charity’s sake, it will be better to leave without a designation. If Dr. 








Fowle cannot write better music than Mr, **#* of *#*#* (who I have 
reason to believe is the original “ Oboe”) I will consent to attend a 
London city church and remain during the whole service for two 
Sundays in succession. I might mention the suspected reed’s real 
name ; but, a3 the exposé of a moral assassin can only be a cruelty to 
one who joins to that title that of a coward, I refrain from hinting 
further about the whereabouts of the probable culprit. 

The best thing Dr. Fowle can do, is to publish a collection of vocal 
canons and fugues which, four years ago, I saw in MS. at his house 
and which displayed an ingenuity not discoverable in Mr. Oboe’s pro. 
ductions ; in the same way that Dr. Fowle’s letter-writing differs more 
than a little from that of his siy antagonist. The trifles which Dr, 
Fowle has issued say nothing except of a foolish hobby on his part 
about providing “ Village church anthems,” short and easy to sing, 
and he has accomplished his intention to the letter. 

As the attacks of “Oboe” have been both viralent and unjust, I 
trust that he will come out of his insecure hiding place (his cloven feet 
peep out) and prove dis right, by position or otherwise, to abuse a 
more talented, a more honest, and a more gentlemanly man than him- 
self—Thomas Lloyd Fowle, Mus. Doc., &c., the accomplished son of 
one of our most respected church dignitaries. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Oct, 3, 1859. A. H. Stevens, 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, Ocroser 15rx, 1859. 








On Wednesday a new music hall was inaugurated at 
Aberdeen by an evening performance of Mendelssohn's 
St. Paul. The day after, there was a miscellaneous concert, 
also in the evening. On both occasions the principal artists, 
singers, and instrumentalists, were of the first rank. At the 
oratorio there were a band and chorus—the latter consisting 
of the members of the Aberdeen Music Hall Choral Union— 
numbering in all about 300. So that the undertaking was 
on a large scale, and fitted to commemorate the event. 

From the above we gather that Aberdeen has added a 
music hall to the many monuments of the kind of which 
this country can boast; and that Aberdeen rejoices in a 
choral society, instituted for the study and practice of 
classical music generally and sacred music in particular, 
Tant mieux, There cannot be too many such evidences of 
civilising progress. We should like to see them spread all 
over the three kingdoms, Even Sark should have its music 
room, its band and chorus, if the question remained for us 
to decide. The Aberdeen Music Hall Choral Union, is, if 
we are rightly informed, a conglomerate of vocal unions or 
choral societies, which have recently sprung up in the town 
and neighbourhood. They all rallied to the music hall, 
and under its auspices united themselves into one body. 
This is as it should be; the bundle of sticks will not snap in 
twain or go to pieces. Choral Union was the proper title 
for the sympathising bands to take—and they have done 
well to take it. 

As we write, the “ festival” at Aberdeen is going on. We 
trust it may prove successful, for in this instance le premier 
pas cotte, We trust it may be successful, so as to make 
Auld Reekie, with its miserable mismanagement of the Reid 
Fund, ashamed. We trust it may be successful, inasmuch 
as it must influence beneficially the musical taste of 
Scotland—at present behind any other part of England, 
the Principality excepted, in musical culture and in- 
formation. Both Welsh and Scotch talk a vast deal 
about music, point to their early melodies (of many of 
the best of which Mr. Chappell has deprived them), and 
do nothing. There is, indeed, an enormous amount of 
bragging on the part of these two very bigoted and con: 
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ceited nationalities; but it ends in smoke. The cry is big, 
the wool little. Both Sandie and Llewellyn hold England 
in contempt, while England does all the work. We are, of 
course, speaking here of musical matters, leaving other topics 
to the consideration of inharmonious politicians, who don’t 
know the difference between a duet and a fiddle, and what 
is more, don’t care to know. If the first Aberdeen Musical 
Festival be triumphant, the 12th and 13th of October should 
henceforth be appointed and respected as golden days. There 
is too little music in Scotland, and too much whiskey. 
“Caledonia, stern and wild,” is, no doubt, “meet nurse for a 
poetic child,” but hitherto she has never taught harmony. 
Even “Walter” could not tell one tune from another, while 
“ Robert” was, at the best, a tyro; and these were her true 
etic children, her most glorious heritage. 

If the Aberdeen Festival prospers, it will doubtless be 
established as a periodical celebration, and the great good 
that comes of it must rejoice the true friends of art. 
Glasgow is to follow in the early spring. Glasgow also will 
have her music-hall, and hold a festival to commemorate its 
opening. This will be another slap in the face for the slug- 
gish, self-conceited genius of Edinburgh, who, from Arthur’s 
Seat, with folded wings, looks listlessly on, careless of what 
others are doing, careless to be doing herself — sleepy, 
sheepish, and Scotch. Linlithgow or Perth would be more 
likely to build a music hall and institute a festival than 
Edinburgh. She is too much eaten up with intolerance 
and puritanism to be eager or diligent in pursuit and 
advocacy of a matter at once so innocent, recreative, 
healthy, and humanising. Her doctors care little for music, 
her lawyers (Professor Donaldson not excepted) less, and 
her conventiclers and field-preachers least. Nevertheless, for 
their own sakes, music should be struck up every day, and 
droned, and hummed, and blown, and scraped, and shouted 
in their ears, until it assumes the aspect of a welcome friend 
instead of an obtrusive foe—until, in short, 


«The sound of the voice and the instrument” 


becomes grateful and pleasant, instead of repulsive and ob- 
noxious. Professors with such unmelodious organs of speech 
have no right to condemn music as noise ; they should rather 
court it, pet it, and try to win a strain from it. They would 
be all the better, gentler, and more charitable for the 
acquisition. 





THERE are two artists at the Princess’s Theatre, whom 
everybody should make a point of seeing. The characters 
they represent do not correspond to anything in human 
nature, but, on the contrary, they have chosen the grotesque 
as the sphere in which to employ their energies. Still, how- 
ever, there is this essential difference between them, that 
while one embodies certain conventional pleasantries, which 
have been handed down by tradition, the other abounds in 
droll absurdities, which are entirely of his own invention. 

The first of these is a Frenchman, M. Petit. His height 
approaches that of Sir William Don, and, in Mr. Planché’s 
extravaganza, he represents the buffoon, Pierrot, who on this 
occasion is treated as a mute. Pierrot is the very reverse of 
the English clown, with whom we always associate notions of 
readiness and rapidity, however he may blunder in his 
operations, Pierrot is slow of apprehension ; thoughts dawn 
very gradually in his mind ; he is always likely to be puzzled. 
The meaning of the world around him he never clearly 
understands, though an instinctive shrewdness prompts him to 
pick some advantage for himself from the hedges of 





) the inextricable labyrinth. He can execute extraordinary 


feats of agility; twist his legs as if he would dislocate them, 
and dance with a gracefulness that is peculiar to himself. 
But it is with an effort that these qualifications are dis- 
played. His natural taste is in favour of inertness; his 
movements, when he is not excited, resemble those of an 
automaton; and even his most hilarious bounds have some- 
thing mechanical about them. The English clown is a 
caricature of the London blackguard; the Pierrot is based 
upon the rustic zany. 

Now, reader, with these characteristics of a Pierrot im- 
pressed upon your mind, go and see how they are depicted 
by M. Petit of the Princess’s Theatre. The combination of 
the dull and the astute elements is perfect; you may actually 
witness in the man’s face the slow progress of a thought 
from its embryo-cendition to a state of maturity. Every 
portion of his whitened countenance is trained to 
the business of the part; nor does he allow himself the 
relaxation of a moment. Other characters on the stage 
may monopolise the attention of the audience ; but what is 
that to him? He has assumed the nature of a Pierrot for 
a definite portion of time, and he will not indulge in a look 
or gesture that does not belong to the part. If you do not 
observe him, it is your fault or your misfortune. There he 
is at the wing or at the back of the stage accompanying 
everything that is done by his brethren with appropriate 
by-play, satisfied with the approval of his own conscience, if 
no other guerdon is in store for him. Never was artistic 
conscientiousness more strongly exhibited, than in the case 
of M. Petit, while his accomplishments as a grotesque 
dancer, and the skill with which he can turn his gawky face 
to comic account are beyond the possibility of over-praise. 

The other artist is Mr. H. Widdicombe, from the Surrey 
Theatre, where for several years he has convulsed a 
large public with laughter. Nature has blessed Mr. 
Widdicombe with a face, which, whether seen in front 
or in profile, invites all who behold it to join in 
a roar, and for this peculiar advantage he may he 
compared to the late Mr. Liston. He is also a thorough 
master of all those oddities of expression which ex- 
clusively belong to the cockney of the'lower grade, and which, 
undefinable by words, are intelligible, by a sort of masonry, 
to other strata of the population. No one can so well pick 
up aphrase such as street-boys use, and apply it after a 
fashion that street-boys can appreciate. In the piece called 
the Z’wo Polts, where he restrains the impulse of his brother 
to punch him in the stomach, his expostulation “ You know 
I dont like it,” is in the very spirit of street-pathos. The 
grenadier’s cap that he wears is supposed to be so ponderous 
that he cannot maintain his equilibrium beneath its weight, 
and the ingenuity with which he makes this absurd notion a 
source of perpetual merriment is truly marvellous. He has 
snatched from real life the drolleries that it offers, but he does 
not care to present them in their reality. With the quaint 
nature of a Keeley, or the strongly marked individuality of a 
Robson, he has nothing to do. He would be himself—W iddi- 
combe— mixing up his own drolleries after his own fashion, 
and blessed with a funny face and a funny name, as part of 
his stock in trade. Most decidedly do we set our faces against 
any attempt to discourage him, because he comes from the 
land of the gloveless to the region of white kids. He is an 
original genius, and, though his highest object is to raise a 
laugh, let it be granted that this object is none of the least 
amiable, 
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ing what she can do (which I am afraid she never will have), 
depend upon it she will prove herself a decided acquisition to 
the Covent Garden English troupe. 
Your obedient servant, 
Hercules Chambers, Old Broad-street. EARNEST JONES, 


STATUE OF HANDED. 

Sirn,—I do not suppose that you ever read Rabelais, 
Musical people are not celebrated for reading. In fact, I could 
(given a few columns of your extremely valuable space) prove 
to you that you never read Rabelais. But, even if you have read 
Rabelais, I do not believe that you can point out the place 
where he says :— 

“For, truly, and by the backbone of the Pope’s ass, I swear 
that it puts me into a rage, yea, a wrathful and devouring 
frenzy, to hear a paltry scurvy fellow, a mere didappollolizing 
and antefremigistic knave, interpellate and thrust into a matter 
that which concerneth not. Verily, would take such an one, 
and give him to Apollyon’s prime scullion to be used,” &c. &c. 

Sir, without insisting on applying our deceased friend’s poly- 
syllables to anyone (far less a respected correspondent of your 
own), and utterly disclaiming the idea of calling him after their 
monosyllabic follower, I would advance this proposition :— 

“That we had better get up our Handel Orphan Asylum 
before we begin squabbling about statues.” 

Sir, with sane admiration, I am, your obedient servant, 

MEAAMIITTO3, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A DOUBLE-BASS AND A CONTRA- 
VIOLONCELLO ON A NEW SCALE. 

Srr,—The English double-bass, being limited in its power down- 
wards, is attended with inconvenience to the player; thus, when a 
passage descends lower than A on the first stave, tne performer has to 
leap with his hand to obtain the G below a seventh on the finger-board. 
To remedy this I beg to suggest the following :—Four strings instead 
of three, tuned to the same notes as the violoncello, but an octave 
lower in sound, of the required thickness. The bridge to stand in a 
slanting position, of a width to lengthen the fourth string a foot 
longer than the others, the next nine inches, the second six inchee, 
and the first three inches shorter. This may be done by having 
a bridge so shaped, either cut out of a solid piece of wood, or 
cast in one piece of metal. A bridge to pass over the strings in the 
old position, and in the old place as a guide for bowing the notes. 
The advantages of a double-bass on this scale would be twofold, 
doing away with the awkward shifting of the hand and producing 
more depth of tone. 

A Double Violoncello for chamber music,—This instrument, which I 
purpose calling a Contra-Cello, is higher in its body and finger-board 
than the ordinary violoncello one foot. Its bridge, shaped to slope on 
the belly of the instrument, to allow an additional Jength of an inch to 
each string, with another bridge to go over the strings in the same 
direction as the old bridge, supported at each end with legs fastened to 
the belly, to serve as a guide to the bow. The strings five in number, 
and tuned the same as in the old instrument, the fifth string sounding 
the F a fifth below double C, and of the additional thickness requisite. 
These improvements in our double-bass and violcncello would be a 
step gained in the lower region of our orchestral effects, too much 


overlooked. 
Haypn WItson. 


CARP! CARP! CARP! 

Dear Sir,—-Who or what, in the name of badness, is “ Oboe ?” 
Let us hope, for the credit of the musical profession, that he does not 
disgrace its ranks as a recognised member. Does the ignorant bands- 
mau fancy that mean and dirty conduct will please the profession 
generally, or does he wish, like Mozart, to “ astonish the professors ?” 
Are musicians really what, in the days of Chesterfield, they were always 
understood to be, members of a degrading calling, and unworthy of 
admission into good society ? Is a vile moroseness—an ever-festering 
mutual jealousy—the characteristic of the always-complaining “English 
musician,” that enemy of himself who cries out at self-inflicted 
injuries. 

This smal/ trumpery jealousy, which (to the neglect of counterpoint, 
&c.) English musicians spend so much of their time in encouraging, is 
nowhere better represented than in that contemptible series of letters 
(bearing generally the signature of “ Oboe”) which have found admis- 
sion into the musical journals, and displaying a feeling which, for 
charity’s sake, if will be better to leave without a designation. If Dr, 








Fowle cannot write better music than Mr. **#* of ##### (who T haye 
reason to believe is the original “ Oboe”) I will consent to attend a 
London city church and remain during the whole service for two 
Sundays in succession. I might mention the suspected reed’s real 
name ; but, as the exposé of a moral assassin can only be a cruelty to 
one who joius to that title that of a coward, I refrain from hinting 
further about the whereabouts of the probable culprit. 

The best thing Dr. Fowle can do, is to publish a collection of vocal 
canons and fugues which, four years ago, I saw in MS. at his house 
and which displayed an ingenuity not discoverable in Mr. Oboe’s pro. 
ductions; in the same way that Dr. Fowle’s letter-writing differs more 
than a little from that of his siy antagonist. The trifles which Dr, 
Fowle has issued say nothing except of a foolish hobby on his part 
about providing “ Village church anthems,” short and easy to sing, 
and he has accomplished his intention to the letter. 

As the attacks of “Oboe” have been both virulent and unjust, I 
trust that he will come out of his insecure hiding place (his cloven feet 
peep out) and prove dis right, by position or otherwise, to abuso a 
more talented, a more honest, and a more gentlemanly man than him- 
self—Thomas Lloyd Fowle, Mus. Doc., &c., the accomplished son of 
one of our most respected church dignitaries. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Oct, 8, 1859. A. H. Stevens, 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, Octoprr 15rx, 1859. 








On Wednesday a new music hall was inaugurated at 
Aberdeen by an evening performance of Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul, The day after, there was a miscellaneous concert, 
also in the evening. On both occasions the principal artists, 
singers, and instrumentalists, were of the first rank. At the 
oratorio there were a band and chorus—the latter consisting 
of the members of the Aberdeen Music Hall Choral Union— 
numbering in all about 300. So that the undertaking was 
on a large scale, and fitted to commemorate the event. 

From the above we gather that Aberdeen has added a 
music hall to the many monuments of the kind of which 
this country can boast; and that Aberdeen rejoices in a 
choral society, instituted for the study and practice of 
classical music generally and sacred music in particular, 
Tant mieux. There cannot be too many such evidences of 
civilising progress. We should like to see them spread all 
over the three kingdoms. Even Sark should have its music 
room, its band and chorus, if the question remained for us 
to decide. The Aberdeen Music Hall Choral Union, is, if 
we are rightly informed, a conglomerate of vocal unions or 
choral societies, which have recently sprung up in the town 
and neighbourhood. They all rallied to the music hall, 
and under its auspices united themselves into one body. 
This is as it should be; the bundle of sticks will not snap in 
twain or go to pieces. Choral Union was the proper title 
for the sympathising bands to take—and they have done 
well to take it. 

As we write, the “ festival” at Aberdeen is going on, We 
trust it may prove successful, for in this instance le premier 
pas cotte, We trust it may be successful, so as to make 
Auld Reekie, with its miserable mismanagement of the Reid 
Fund, ashamed. We trust it may be successful, inasmuch 
as it must influence beneficially the musical taste of 
Scotland—at present behind any other part of England, 
the Principality excepted, in musical culture and in- 
formation. Both Welsh and Scotch talk a vast deal 
about music, point to their early melodies (of many of 
the best of which Mr. Chappell has deprived them), and 
do nothing. There is, indeed, an enormous amount of 
bragging on the part of these two very bigoted and con- 
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ceited nationalities; but it ends in smoke. The cry is big, 
the wool little. Both Sandie and Llewellyn hold England 
in contempt, while England does all the work. We are, of 
course, speaking here of musical matters, leaving other topics 
to the consideration of inharmonious politicians, who don’t 
know the difference between a duet and a fiddle, and what 
is more, don’t care to know. If the first Aberdeen Musical 
Festival be triumphant, the 12th and 13th of October should 
henceforth be appointed and respected as golden days. There 
is too little music in Scotland, and too much whiskey. 
“Caledonia, stern and wild,” is, no doubt, “meet nurse for a 
poetic child,” but hitherto she has never taught harmony. 
Even “Walter” could not tell one tune from another, while 
“ Robert” was, at the best, a tyro; and these were her true 
poetic children, her most glorious heritage. 

If the Aberdeen Festival prospers, it will doubtless be 
established as a periodical celebration, and the great good 
that comes of it must rejoice the true friends of art. 
Glasgow is to follow in the early spring. Glasgow also will 
have her music-hall, and hold a festival to commemorate its 
opening. This will be another slap in the face for the slug- 
gish, self-conceited genius of Edinburgh, who, from Arthur's 
Seat, with folded wings, looks listlessly on, careless of what 
others are doing, careless to be doing herself — sleepy, 
sheepish, and Scotch. Linlithgow or Perth would be more 
likely to build a music hall and institute a festival than 
Edinburgh. She is too much eaten up with intolerance 
and puritanism to be eager or diligent in pursuit and 
advocacy of a matter at once so innocent, recreative, 
healthy, and humanising. Her doctors care little for music, 
her lawyers (Professor Donaldson not excepted) less, and 
her conventiclers and field-preachers least. Nevertheless, for 
their own sakes, music should be struck up every day, and 
droned, and hummed, and blown, and scraped, and shouted 
in their ears, until it assumes the aspect of a welcome friend 
instead of an obtrusive foe—until, in short, 


«The sound of the voice and the instrument” 


becomes grateful and pleasant, instead of repulsive and ob- 
noxious. Professors with such unmelodious organs of speech 
have no right to condemn music as noise ; they should rather 
court it, pet it, and try to win a strain from it. They would 
be all the better, gentler, and more charitable for the 
acquisition. 


THERE are two artists at the Princess’s Theatre, whom 
everybody should make a point of seeing. The characters 
they represent do not correspond to anything in human 
nature, but, on the contrary, they have chosen the grotesque 
as the sphere in which to employ their energies. Still, how- 
ever, there is this essential difference between them, that 
while one embodies certain conventional pleasantries, which 
have been handed down by tradition, the other abounds in 
droll absurdities, which are entirely of his own invention. 

The first of these is a Frenchman, M. Petit. His height 
approaches that of Sir William Don, and, in Mr. Planché’s 
extravaganza, he represents the buffoon, Pierrot, who on this 
occasion is treated as a mute. Pierrot is the very reverse of 
the English clown, with whom we always associate notions of 
readiness and rapidity, however he may blunder in his 
operations, Pierrot is slow of apprehension ; thoughts dawn 
very gradually in his mind ; he is always likely to be puzzled. 
The meaning of the world around him he never clearly 
understands, though an instinctive shrewdness prompts him to 
pick some advantage for himself from the hedges of 





; the inextricable labyrinth. He can execute extraordinary 


feats of agility; twist his legs as if he would dislocate them, 
and dance with a gracefulness that is peculiar to himself. 
But it is with an effort that these qualifications are dis- 
played. His natural taste is in favour of inertness; his 
movements, when he is not excited, resemble those of an 
automaton; and even his most hilarious bounds have some- 
thing mechanical about them. The English clown is a 
caricature of the London blackguard; the Pierrot is based 
upon the rustic zany. 

Now, reader, with these characteristics of a Pierrot im- 
pressed upon your mind, go and see how they are depicted 
by M. Petit of the Princess’s Theatre. The combination of 
the dull and the astute elements is perfect; you may actually 
witness in the man’s face the slow progress of a thought 
from its embryo-condition to a state of maturity. Every 
portion of his whitened countenance is trained to 
the business of the part; nor does he allow himself the 
relaxation of a moment. Other characters on the stage 
may monopolise the attention of the audience ; but what is 
that to him? He has assumed the nature of a Pierrot for 
a definite portion of time, and he will not indulge in a look 
or gesture that does not belong to the part. If you do not 
observe him, it is your fault or your misfortune. There he 
is at the wing or at the back of the stage accompanying 
everything that is done by his brethren with appropriate 
by-play, satisfied with the approval of his own conscience, if 
no other guerdon is in store for him. Never was artistic 
conscientiousness more strongly exhibited, than in the case 
of M. Petit, while his accomplishments as a grotesque 
dancer, and the skill with which he can turn his gawky face 
to comic account are beyond the possibility of over-praise. 

The other artist is Mr. H. Widdicombe, from the Surrey 
Theatre, where for several years he has convulsed a 
large public with laughter. Nature has blessed Mr. 
Widdicombe with a face, which, whether seen in front 
or in profile, invites all who behold it to join in 
a roar, and for this peculiar advantage he may be 
compared to the late Mr. Liston. He is also a thorough 
master of all those oddities of expression which ex- 
clusively belong to the cockney of the'lower grade, and which, 
undefinable by words, are intelligible, by a sort of masonry, 
to other strata of the population. No one can so well pick 
up aphrase such as street-boys use, and apply it after a 
fashion that street-boys can appreciate. In the piece called 
the Two Polts, where he restrains the impulse of his brother 
to punch him in the stomach, his expostulation “ You know 
I dont like it,” is in the very spirit of street-pathos. The 
grenadier’s cap that he wears is supposed to be so ponderous 
that he cannot maintain his equilibrium beneath its weight, 
and the ingenuity with which he makes this absurd notion a 
source of perpetual merriment is truly marvellous. He has 
snatched from real life the drolleries that it offers, but he does 
not care to present them in their reality. With the quaint 
nature of a Keeley, or the strongly marked individuality of a 
Robson, he has nothing to do. He would be himself—W iddi- 
combe— mixing up his own drolleries after his own fashion, 
and blessed with a funny face and a funny name, as part of 
his stock in trade. Most decidedly do we set our faces against 
any attempt to discourage him, because he comes from the 
land of the gloveless to the region of white kids. He is an 
original genius, and, though his highest object is to raise a 
laugh, let it be granted that this object is none of the least 
amiable, 
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DRURY LANE ITALIAN OPERA, 

Mp.xe. PiccoLomMint commenced a series of three operatic 
performances on Thursday evening, at Drury Lane, intended as 
three several “ farewells,’ previous to her departure for Italy. 
On Wednesday evening a “farewell concert,” on behalf of the 
popular artist, had been got up in a hurry at St. James's Hall, 
but very few knew anything about it, and only a moderate 
audience attended. No so, however, at Drury Lane, where 
Mdlle. Piccolomini was anxiously awaited, advertisements of 
her appearances having been long and widely circulated. All 
the young lady’s admirers flocked to the theatre on Thursday 
night and last night, and more crowded houses have rarely been 
witnessed, even in the heart of the season. The first perform- 
ance, Lucia di Lammermoor, presented but few incitements to 
the opera-goers. Mdlle. Piccolomini, it was known, was some- 
what out of her element in the extremely florid music of Lucia, 
written expressly for Madame Persiani, the most surprising of 
modern bravura singers, Sig. Belart, announced for Edgardo, was 
still less suited in his part; and the public were not likely to 
put much faith in Sig. Aldighieri as the successor of Tamburini 
in the character of the implacable Henry Ashton. Neverthe- 
less, the theatre was full, crammed, Mdlle, Piccolomini doubtless 
being the great attraction. 

We have more than over-enlarged upon the merits and de- 
merits of Mdlle. Piccolomini’s Lucia, which has never been 
recognised as one of her capital impersonations. On Thursday 
night, however, we confess we were more pleased with the lady’s 
singing in the part than on any former occasion. <A decided 
improvement was manifested in the execution of the bravura 
passages, amounting sometimes to ease and facility, never a re- 
markable feature in the artist’s vocalisation, with a greater 
precision and certainty in attacking the high notes. That Mdlle. 
Piccolomini has studied hard we are led to believe, and, there- 
fore, may augur a still further advance on what she has now 
accomplished, 

Signor Belart is too good an artist to sing any music badly. 
Nevertheless Edgardo is not exactly the character to suit the 
accomplished Rossinian singer. The first duet with Lucia was 
admirable throughout, but the malediction was wanting in force, 
and the death scene—despite the almost perfect singing of 
“Fra poco” and “Tu, che a dio spiegasti””—was too passionless 
to create a sensation. 

Signor Aldighieri has voice enough to sing the music of Enrico, 
and that is about as much as we can conscientiously say for him. 
He dressed the part, according to the continental notion of 
Scottish costume in general, in the Highland garb, an evident mis- 
take, we need hardly point out. The dresses altogether, indeed, 
might have afforded much food for merriment. While Henry 
Ashton donned the kilt, bonnet, and tartan hose of “John 
Hielandman,” Edgardo was arrayed ina suit of the times of 
George the First, Lucy rejoiced in modern silks and crinoline, 
and the followers of the house of Ashton figured in the Lincoln- 
green tunics and buff boots of Robin Hood and his “Merrye men.” 

The orchestra was evidently made up in a hurry and at 
random, and the chorus was the old one of last year. 

Last night La Traviata was given, with Mdlle. Piccolomini, 
Signors Belart and Aldighieri. To-night 22 Zrovatore will test 
Mdlle. Piccolomini in the arduous part of Leonora, which she 
has never yet attempted in London, although it has been per- 
formed by her frequently in Italy, America, and the principal 
provincial towns of England. 





Deatu or Mr, Louis Lavenv.—(Extract from a letter dated 
Sydney) :—“Tam sorry to tell you of the death of Louis Lavenu; 
the particulars you will find in the paper I send you. We got 
up a benefit for his family at the two theatres last night, which 
were well attended. By the next mail you will know more 
particulars relative to the amount realised. It has been a great 
breakdown for the opera company here. His funeral was 
attended by upwards of 4,000 persons, and a military band. He 
was engaged to conduct the festival on the opening of the 
University, which lasted near a week, and at the close of that 
he was taken ill, and died on Monday, the Ist of August, after 
three days’ illness, much regretted by all that knew him,” 


THE GREAT EASTERN CONCERT. 

On Friday afternoon last, the Grand Nautical Concert took 
place, as had been previously announced, on board the Great 
Eastern. The weather was unfavourable for a trip from Wey- 
mouth to Portland Roads, consequently the attendance was not 
so numerous as could be wished ; but we can assure the absent 
public they missed a treat which would have amply compensated 
for any “ disagreeables” to have been experienced in getting on 
board. The performers were the band of the Great Eastern, 
together with Miss Messent, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and the cele- 
brated flautist, Mr. Richardson. Mr. Macfarlane, the band- 
master, officiated as conductor. The programme commenced 
with the overture to the Barber of Seville. This was as perfect 
an orchestral achievement as can be imagined, and displayed to 
great advantage not only the excellence of the Great Eastern 
Band, but the judgment and skill employed by their director, 
Mr. Macfarlane, to bring them to so high a state of proficiency. 
The overture went with admirable precision and accuracy, each 
part being well defined, and showing that every player was “well 
up to the mark.” We have never heard an overture better ren- 
dered. It was followed by a sestet for saxaphone, flute, cornet, 
violoncello, harp, and piano, the music by Verdi. This was a very 
charming piece, and strikingly developed the ability of each execu- 
tant. Thecornet (Mr. Macfarlane) and violoncello (Mr.Champion) 
greatly distinguished themselves by the grace and expression 
with which they acquitted themselves. Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
then sang “The Death of Nelson,” throwing into the perform- 
ance the due amount of martial spirit and vigour, which the 
right interpretation of Braham’s admirable song demands, The 
much-admired Great Eastern Waltzes were then performed by 
the band. They certainly merit all the encomiums which visitors 
to the ship have generally expressed respecting them. Miss 
Messent followed with Balfe’s “ Power of Love,” which was very 
ably sung. Mr. W. Cooper next sang Dibdin’s “ Poor Jack,” 
and elicited warm applause. An interval of fifteen minutes 
ensued, during which the company partook of refreshments, 
which were liberally and gratuitously supplied by the authori- 
ties on board. The second part of the entertainment opened 
with Bishop's Overture to Guy Mannering. The manner 
in which the familiar Scotch airs were played did not 
fail to draw forth unmistakeable signs of high gratifi- 
cation from the audience. The first violin especially 
played the solo “ Donald,” with thrilling expression and feeling. 
Then came Mr, Wilbye Cooper’s “ Bay of Biscay,” wherein the 
singer proved himself a perfect master in this style of vocalism. 
He well deserved the storm of applause that greeted him on con- 
cluding. Asolo on the flute by Mr. Richardson succeeded ; and 
the accomplished artist both astounded his auditory by the 
rapidity of his variations, and charmed them by the beautiful 
warblings which he drew from his instrument. One might have 
fancied the “ Flauto Magico” had again revisited the glimpses 
of the moon. Mr. Richardson was enthusiastically encored. The 
duet, “ Sailor’s Sigh,” followed, and then Miss Messent sang 
“ Your Molly,” which was encored, a demand to which the lady 
kindly responded by singing ‘‘ Gin a body meet a body,” with 
admirable sprightliness and graceful espiéglerie. The waltzes, 
“ Song of the Woods,” which followed, were beautifully charac- 
teristic and striking. The song of birds was imitated with sur- 
prising exactness, and the echoes by Mr. Macfarlane on Kohler’s 
new cornopean, were given with such startling reality that the 
hearer could easily imagine himself transported to some scene 
of lake and mountain where “ Echo caught softly the sound as 
it fell.” After some other songs, the entertainment concluded 
with “ God save the Queen.” We cannot but regret that any 
circumstance should have marred the complete success of the 
concert. We trust, however, that Mr. Macfarlane will again 
afford us an opportunity of being delighted with the strains of 
his accomplished musicians, as the good fortune of having any- 
thing so first-rate does not often occur to a provincial town.— 
Sherborne Journal, 8th October. 


Miss Wooxear (Mrs. Alfred Mellon).—We believe that the sum 
really left this accomplished lady is '£10,000, and not £60,000, as 





stated in some of our contemporaries, 
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CONCERTS. 


CrystaL Patace.—The concert last Saturday had little to 
boast of. There was no symphony—this is the third or fourth 
week that Mr. Augustus Manns has cut off the musical section 
of his audience from the hebdomadal treat—and the selection 
altogether was devoid of interest. Madame Catherine Hayes 
again constituted the vocal attraction, and to her was added 
Signor Oliva, a tenor, who made his first appearance some 
weeks ago at the Crystal Palace, and was not thought very 
highly of. Madame Hayes sang the scena, “Come per me 
sereno,” from La Sonnambula, Macfarren’s song, “ When we 
two parted,” and “Savourneen Dheelish.” As on the previous 
Saturday, the Irish song created the greatest impression, and 
was encored, when Madame Hayes—in accordance with custom 
—gave a substitute. The audience demanded of the vocalist an 
Irish sentimental song, and she gave them a Scotch comic song. 
It were as though one were to go into a baker’s shop and ask 
for a muffin, and the man of bread were to give his customer 
a jumble instead. 

Signor Oliva attempted the pensive air, “Quando le sere al 
placido,” from Verdi’s Luisa Miller, with little or no effect, but 
was more successful in two Neapolitan songs, “Il pogno 
d@Amore,” and “Nuje portammo museca bella.” The lovely 
air, “Una furtiva lagrima,” from the Zlisir d’Amore, was 
wanting in feeling and expression more than anything else. 

The solo performances were restricted to M. E. Silas, who made 
his first appearance at the Crystal Palace, and executed 
Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in E fiat, and two pieces of his 
own composition, viz., “Romance” and “Gavotte.” The audience 
were not greatly smitten with the performance of the concerto, 
but applauded M. Silas liberally in his own pieces, and re- 
demanded the Gavotte, which was repeated. 

The instrumental performances comprised the overtures to 
Euryanthe, Don Quizote (Silas), and La Reine d'un Jour (Adolphe 
Adam), and Leopold de Meyer’s “ Marche Triomphale d’Isly.” 

VocaL AssociaTion.—Professor Bennett’s cantata, Zhe May 
Queen, will be performed by the Vocal Association at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday next, October 22nd, under the direction of 
Mr. Benedict. The principal singers engaged are, Miss Stabbach, 
Miss Rae, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss. 

Mout. Piccotomint at St. James’s Hati.—It was a sudden 
thought of Mr. E. T. Smith. Mdlle. Piccolomini, Signor Belart, 
Signor Aldighieri, and other members of the Drury Lane Italian 
Opera, had been announced, for ever so long, to give three 
operatic performances at Drury Lane. Not a word about a 
concert at St. James’s Hall six days ago. Early in the week— 
on Sunday, perhaps—it occurred to the manager that his artists 
would be disengaged on Tuesday and in London. St. James’s 
Hall was attainable. Mr. Smith is not a man to think twice. 
A concert was projected. Unfortunately, although advertised, 
it was not made conspicuous, and most people expected Malle. 
Piccolomini would make her first “farewell” appearance at 
Drury Lane. The concert, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have turned out a failure. Malle. Piccolomini’s name, however, 
proved a talisman, and St. James’s Hall, if not crowded, was 
well filled on Tuesday evening. It is not necessary to enter 
into particulars. The chief particular was the reception of the 
“little lady,” which was uproarious. Of course she was encored. 
Three encores were insisted on—the cavatina, “Ah! fors’ & 
lui,” from the Traviata, “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,” from the Bohemian Girl, and, with Signor Aldighieri, the 
duet, “La cidarem.” These three pieces constituted the con- 
cert proper; all else was supererogatory. Miss Louisa Vin- 
ning sang, and so did Signor Belart, and Sighor Aldighieri, but 
neither the English soprano, nor the Spanish tenor, nor the 
Italian barytone was going away, and few cared how they sang. 
All ears were for Mdile. Piccolomini, and all eyes too. The 
little favourite was so elated with her success, that she 
must have earnestly wished all her performances were 
“farewells.".—The third of the series of “Popular Ora- 
torios,” given under the direction of Dr. Wylde, came off on 
Wednesday, when the Messiah was repeated. The solo singers 
were Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Laura Baxter, Mr. Seymour, 
and Mr, Thomas. The execution, if not so satisfactory as far as 





one or two of the principals was concerned, was on the whole an 
improvement on the first performance. The chorus worked 
well, and occasionally were entitled to unexceptionable praise. 
The orchestra could afford to have had an addition made 
to at least one department. Nevertheless, the members 
were strenuous and desirous, and their efforts were crowned 
with success, Certainly the visitors had more than enough for 
their money, and the applause bestowed throughout the evening 
showed that they, at all events, were content. The Hall was 
very full, the cheap places, more particularly, being crowded. 

Myppuieron Hatt, Istrneroy.—Mr. R. C. Field, band-master 
of the Royal Caledonian Asylum, Holloway, gave his second 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, on Monday evening, 
at the above locality. The audience fitted the hall admirably, 
every seat being occupied, and no place being inconveniently 
crowded. A more enthusiastic assembly could not be found in 
the whole range of the suburbs, Not that they were not 
discriminating. Everything worthy was hailed with rapture ; 
the indifferent and the bad were received in solemn silence. 
Even the glees, which deserved to have been visited with the 
severest condemnation, excited no angry display. The hearers, 
satisfied with the good, were content to put up with the bad. 
The vocalists were Miss Poole, Miss Emily Gresham, Miss Kate 
Melville, the Misses Bennet, Mr. George Tedder, Mr. Angus 
Fairbairn, and Mr. H. Buckland; solo instrumentalists, Mr. 
Beale. (pianoforte), Mr. R. C. Field (clarinet), Mr. Gough 
(violoncello), and Herr Otto Bernhard (violin). A selection 
from Mr. Wallace’s Maritana, sung by Miss Emily Gresham, 
Miss Poole, Mr. George Tedder, and Mr. H. Buckland, consti- 
tuted the special feature of the entertainment, in which “The 
harp in the air,” by Miss Emily Gresham ; the ballad, “ Yes, 
let me like a soldier fall,’ by Mr. George Tedder, were the 
most effective performances. The latter was encored. Encores 
were also awarded to Miss Poole, to the Misses Bennet, to Miss 
Emily Gresham, and to Mr. Angus Fairbairn. Miss Emily 
Gresham gave “The power of love” with charming effect, and 
the Irish ballad, “ Katty’s letter,” with such spirit and point, as 
to elicit an enthusiasticencore. The Misses Bennet and Mr. Angus 
Fairbairn appeared in real Highland costume, to the intense 
delight of the juvenile part of the audience. ihe band of the 
Royal Caledonian Asylum executed several pieces, mostly dedi- 
eations to the ball-room. Mr. Field played a solo on the 
clarinet; Mr. Beale, a fantasia on the pianoforte; and Herr 
Otto Bernhard, a solo on the violin, all of which were creditable 
performances, 








PROVINCIAL. 

Letcester.—Miss Gill’s grand concert, which took place in 
the Temperance Hall, on Tuesday evening, was attended by a 
very numerous audience. The interest ordinarily attaching to 
the performance of Miss Dolby, M.Sainton, and the other talented 
artists announced, was enhanced on this occasion by our fair 
townswoman, Miss Gill, making her first appearance before the 
public as a pianist and vocalist. The concert opened with 
Beethoven’s well-known Trio in C minor, for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, performed by Miss Gill, M. Sainton, and 
M. Paque. In this, as well as ina duet from Les Huguenots 
with M. Sainton, and Thalberg’s fantasia, “The last rose of 
summer,” Miss Gill’s playing produced a highly favourable 
impression, exhibiting a power, brilliancy, and expression, which 
could hardly have been expected under the natural timidity 
consequent on a début. Miss Dolby sang Handel’s “ Cangio 
d’aspetto” charmingly, and was encored in two ballads, “ Regret” 
and “Broken Vows,” which she sang in a pleasing and expres- 
sive style, with the exception of an occasional slip into the very 
common contralto custom of forcing the lower notes for power 
until they become harsh. Miss Gill sang the song from 
Dinorah, composed by Meyerbeer for Madame Nantier-Didiée. 
M. Sainton was encored in a fantasia from Verdi’s 7raviata. 
M. Paque was much applauded in a solo on the violoncello. 
Haydn’s quartet in G minor was performed by Messrs. Sainton, 
Pollitzer, Schreurs, and Paque. The concert concluded with 
Hummel’s: Septuor, performed by Miss Gill (pianoforte), Herr 
Schreurs (viola), M. Paque (violoncello), Mr. Weston (contra 
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basso), Mr. H. Nicholson (flute), Mr. A. Nicholson (oboe), and 
Mr. J. A. Smith (horn). We must not forget to state that Herr 
Meyer Lutz filled the part of accompanyist with considerable 
talent and effect. Altogether, the concert was completely suc- 
cessful, and Miss Gill may be considered to have made a very 
favourable début, which we hope will prove an augury of 
her future success in her profession. — Leicestershire Mercury, 
October 8. ; 

Worcester.—The Harmonic Society gave their first concert 
for the season on Friday evening last, and made a very 
satisfactory commencement, from which we may augur favour- 
ably of their future progress. With Miss Dolby for a prima 
donna, and M. Sainton and M. Pollitzer, Herr Schreurs, and M. 
Paque as principal instrumentalists, a good foundation was 
established in the orchestra. Mr. D’Egville as usual led the 
band, Mr. Jones conducting with his accustomed ability. The 
concert opened with the overture to Oberon, and Miss Dolby’s 
rendering of the aria “ Cangio d’aspetto,” from Handel’s Admetus, 
greatly delighted the audience, who encored her in the ballad 
“On a summer day,” which she always sings with such homely 
freshness. She substituted two “ ancient lays,” one of a senti- 
mental and the other of a humorous kind, for one song set down 
for her in the programme, much to the gratification of her 
auditory. M. Paque earned well-merited applause for his 
violoncello fantasia on airs from Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
Messrs. Sainton, Pollitzer, Schreurs, and Paque afforded a rich 
treat by their performance of Mendelssohn’s Quartet in D 
major. We must mention with commendation the clever 
pianoforte playing of M. Von Holst in Beethoven’s arduous 
Choral Symphony. M. Sainton gave a fantasia of his own on airs 
from La Traviata, and also played with Herr Lutz a duo on 
airs from Guillaume Tell. Of Sainton it is unnecessary to 
speak—his style being so well known. Lutz is comparatively 
a stranger to a Worcester audience, but fully satisfied the 
expectation formed of him as an instrumentalist.—Berrowe’s 
Worcester Journal, Oct. 8. 

Lrrps.—The first cheap series of organ performances on 
our Town Hall organ was brought to a close last Saturday 
evening, tke 1st inst., when Mr. Spark played a fine selection of 
pieces to the satisfaction of a numerous and respectable audience. 
The other performers who have been engaged in this “ first 
series” have been Mr. Broughton, Mr. Booth, Mr. Prichard, and 
Mr. Holt, and each of these has done, ave may fairly suppose, 
his best to show his own skill and the varied powers of the 
organ, Having heard but few of the performances, we shall 
not venture to make any comparison of their merits. We would 
rather make a suggestion for the next series, for there are 
other professional men in Leeds, besides those we have men- 
tioned, whose performances the public would like to hear. We 
would suggest that, in the next series of performances, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. Hird, and Mr. Bower be included in the list of per- 
formers. On Friday, the 7th inst., a grand dress concert was 
given in the Town Hall, when the following artists appeared : 
Mrs. Weiss, Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss, M. Sainton, M. Paque, 
Herr Schreurs, and Herr Meyer Lutz as conductor. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was announced to appear, but was prevented by illness. 
The concert was an excellent one, although the attendance was 
far from good. On Saturday, the second season of the Town- 
Hall Concert Society commenced. Verdi’s 7rovatore was given, 
with piano accompaniments by Mr. Burton. The singers were 
Miss Dobson, Miss Crosland, Mr. Inkersall, and Mr. Wharton, 
the choruses being undertaken by the Leeds Festival Choral 
Society. There was a very good attendance, and the perform- 
ance was a pleasing one. The Old Music Hall in Albion-street, 
after — redecorated and improved, has been re-opened for 
concerts, 


Irswich—(From a Correspondent).—The rattling of carriages, 
flys, and cabs, with their freights of fair and lovely ladies, all 
tending to one point of the compass, announce that something 


uncommon is in the wind. Mr. Charles Dickens reads his 
Christmas Caroland “Trial” from Pickwick this evening (the 10th), 
in the Corn Exchange. A fashionable and expectant audience— 
almost breathless in expectation—is assembled ; and, asI pre- 
dicted, the place is almost literally crowded, and many who had 





neglected the purchase of their tickets beforehand, are doomed 
to sore disappointment, being unable to gain admission. It will 
be no exaggeration, I believe, if I state that about 2000 persons 
are present. Dame “Nature’s private secretary” is received 
and greeted with rapturous applause. During the progress of 
the reading of the Carol it is pleasing to observe the power this 
great master ofthe hidden depths of the heart exercises over the 
minds of his listening admirers—now exciting them to joyous 
mirth and laughter by his quaint personification of the miserable 
skin-flint, Old Scrooge—to admiration of the kind-hearted 
nephew—to wonder and awe at the life-like ghosts of Christmas, 
past, present, and future—and, most of all, to feelings of pity, 
love, and tenderness for Tiny Tim, the afflicted child of the poor 
over-worked, under-paid clerk. The scene in which poor Tiny 
Tim is represented as called to a better home, and where the 
disconsolate father returns, as the touching words are uttered, 
“ He took a little child and placed him among them,”—the 
facetious reading of the counsel for the plaintiff, in the “Trial ”— 
the stuttering witness—the inimitable Sam Weller, who always 
spells his name with a “we,” &c., caused tremendous roars of 
laughter ; and thus, with vociferous cheering, ended an evening’s 
entertainment of a highly instructive character, giving uni- 
versal satisfaction and pleasure. Let us trust, if there were any 
Scrooges dotted about among the audience, they have learnt 
from their prototype a useful lesson ; and that, like him, they 
will henceforth seek to live in the past, the present, and the 
future, as intelligent and responsible beings should live, no 
longer worshipping mammon, but using his goods as a loan for 
which an account will one day have to be rendered, and when it 
will be well for them to call to mind the many Christmas morn- 
ings they have provided the “ finest prize turkeys ” at hand, and 
forwarded them to their poor dependents; thus tasting the great 
luxury of feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and mitigating 
sorrow wherever and whenever it lies in their power. In this 
sublunary sphere, few things beside can be supposed capable of 
forming so satisfactory a picture for retrospection, when removed 
to a higher and nobler state of being. We trust this will not 
be the last (as it is the first) occasion on which Ipswich will be 
privileged to hear Mr. Charles Dickens read a Christmas Carol. 
A project has been devised and started here, worthy of imitation 
in other populous towns :—it consists of Weekly Penny Read- 
ings, at the Lecture Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute, from 
authors of celebrity in the various departments of poetic and 
prose literature, by gentlemen of the town, anxious to provide 
unexceptionable amusement for the working classes, and to 
whom the thanks of the people are eminently due. The readings 
take place every Friday evening, and consist of selections from 
six or seven authors, delivered by as many gentlemen, and their 
efforts are well appreciated, as shown inthe great numberassem- 
bled on each occasion in the Hall, and the attentive interest 
evinced in the object of meeting. 

Betrast.—Classical Harmonists’ Society —First Dress Con- 
cert.—Last evening, Oct. 3rd, our young and active association, 
the Classical Harmonists, inaugurated the season in a manner 
worthy the title they possess. They were honoured with a 
splendid auditory, the Victoria Hall being crowded in every 
part. Desiring, as it would seem, to be at once classical and 
popular, they chose the first two parts of Haydn’s oratorio, The 
Creation, which formed the first part of the concert, and the 
second was composed of a choice selection from the works of 
Handel, Dr. Arne, and the great conductor—Costa. The singers 
and instrumentalists engaged for the occasion were, Mrs. Hep- 
worth, a soprano, comparatively undistinguished till the late 
Gloucester Festival, where her efforts placed her in a position of 
considerable eminence in her profession; Mrs. Winn, a very 
respectable contralto ; Mr. Montem Smith, tenor ; Mr. William 
Winn, one of the best bass singers of the day; Mr. Blagrove, 
concertina ; and last, but not least, Mr. Thomas Harper, the 
great trumpet-player of the age. These artists formed a party— 
not the most gifted or brilliant, perhaps, that the musical world 
could supply—but one well calculated to preserve the prestige of 
the society, and uphold its character for discriminating judgment 
and enterprise. The exquisite sweetness of the airs with which - 
the oratorio of The Creation abounds suggested our remark that 
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the harmonists, whilst they desire to keep intact their character 
as producers of classic music, wish to command the attention 
and sympathy of a general auditory. Harmony requires judg- 
ment in order to appreciate it fully—the beauties of melody can 
be “seen feelingly” by all not born for “ treason, stratagems, 
spoils.” Hence Zhe Creation of Haydn almost invariably goes 
well, not only with the connoisseurs, but with the million, or 
such of them as patronise the lofty entertainment of the oratorio. 
Mr. Winn opened the performance last night in excellent style ; 
and it became soon evident that the band, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Allen, and the leadership of Mr. H. Loveday, was in 
astate of admirable efficiency, and perfectly competent to dis- 
charge satisfactorily the important duties assigned to it. The 
recitative and air, “ Rolling in foaming billows,” was very finely 
given by Mr. Winn; and “With verdure clad,” generally 
esteemed the principal melody of the work, exquisitively 
rendered by Mrs. Hepworth. Mr. Smith may not have been in 
condition to do full justice to all the qualities of his voice, but, 
in the upper register, he seemed much too prone to dwell, and 
came down unwillingly, and, we may add, unhappily. Some 
portions of his singing, however, had the charming effect that a 
true tenor can alone produce—they “came on the ear like the 
sweet south,” and elicited rapturous applause. “In native 
worth”—a gem in itself—was given by him with extraordinary 
effect. The attraction of the second part of the concert was the 
trumpet-playing of Mr. Harper. is tone is exquisite, pure, 
and beautiful, and his high notes startling and wonderful. All 
the choruses were given with creditable precision. “The 
heavens are telling” went very well indeed, and the success of 
the concert was unequivocal throughout.—Worthern Whig. 

Marcate—(From a Correspondent)—Mr. J. L. Hatton’s 
benefit concert, which took place on Friday evening, the 30th 
ult, in the .Assembly Rooms of the Royal Hotel, was well 
attended, and passed off with uncommon spirit. The singers 
were Miss Medora Collins, Mr. B. Cunningham, and Mr. Hatton 
himself. The lady obtained great credit in the “ Power of 
love” (Satanella), and in a very graceful song (MS.) by Mr. 
Hatton—“See yon lark in ether floating.’ Another new song 
from the same prolific pen, “ Twilight by the sea,” a setting of 
Longfellow’s well-known stanzas, was sung by the composer, 
who also gave “O ruddier than the cherry,” and “The little 
fat man,” in his most spirited manner. Mr. B. Cunningham, 
though at his cowp-d’essazi, made a decided impression. He 
sang only once, but that once so well, exhibiting a low tenor 
voice of excellent quality, and a style entirely devoid of affecta- 
tion, that the audience would have gladly heard him again. The 
song he selected for his début was Mr. Hatton’s “Phebe, 
dearest.” The vocal music was agreeably relieved by one of 
Beethoven’s trios (Messrs. Hatton, Gunniss, and Gardner), the 
“Harmonious Blacksmith,” of Handel (Mr. Hatton), and a solo 
on the concertina by Miss Medora Collins, 


DRAMATIC. 





Princess’s.—Mr. Oxenford’s new play Jvy Hall has been 
withdrawn, not having proved attractive. This, we are satis- 
fied, is to be attributed rather to the inefficiency of the actors 
than any fault in the piece itself. Mr. Harcourt Bland, with many 
things to recommend him, is endowed with very little sentiment, 
and makes the most phlegmatic and uncaptivating of lovers. 
No wonder, indeed, the audience laughed at the dénouement the 
first night, or more properly at Mr. Harcourt Bland’s chilly 
mouthing of what seemed to us extremely natural sentiments. 
Properly acted, the last scene in the ruined tower in Ivy Hall, 
as given on the opening night, would have constituted an 
interesting and tender close to the play. Mr. Oxenford should 
not have been induced to alter it. As it stands now it is simply 
nothing, explaining nothing, enforcing nothing, and affording no 
gratification whatsoever. A greater mistake, again, could nothave 
been made than in assigning a light comedy part to Mr. H. 
Widdicomb, who, if he have any merit at all, is a mere 
farce actor. The performance of this gentleman as Sir 
Bugle Bradley was enough to confound the piece. In the 
room of vy Hall there has been revived the comic drama, 





Love’s Telegraph, adapted from the French piece Le Gant 
et ?Evantail, and produced at the Princess’s some twelve or 
thirteen years since, under the management of Mr. Maddox, for 
Mr. Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris. If we mistake 
not, an adaptation of the same piece had been previously 
brought out at the Adelphi, Mrs. Yates sustaining the part 
of the Princess. Love's Telegraph is slightly constructed, 
and, in the original, written with great neatness and point. 
The two principal characters were given to Mrs. Charles Young 
and Mr. Harcourt Bland. A farce, called The Two Polts, 
borrowed from the Surrey Theatre, serves sufficiently to exhibit 
Mr. H. Widdicomb’s powers of caricature and extraordinary 
bodily contortions. Mr. Planché’s Love and Fortune keeps its 
place in the bills, and will continue to do so. This charming 
extravaganza has everything to recommend it—capital construc- 
tion and good writing in the piece itself; admirable scenery, 
dresses, and decorations; excellent dancing and singing ; and 
unexceptionable burlesque acting. Mr. Frank Matthews’s 
Alcander alone is one of the best “ bits” of extravaganza por- 
traiture we have seen for a long time. We should specify, too, 
the very remarkable feats and dancing of M. Petit (not Mr. 
Lumley’s Petit), from the Académie Impériale, who appears as 
Pierrot, and is received nightly with screams of laughter. Miss 
Louisa Keeley has already become one of the greatest favourites 
in the establishment. Her acting is full of esprit, and her 
singing betokens more capabilities and acquirements than belong 
to any other burlesque vocalist on the stage. 

Haymarket.—Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy, An Unequal Match, 
has been revived, and Miss Amy Sedgwick has resumed her popular 
part of Hester Grazebrook. The present engagement of the 
charming actress is drawing to a close. Before she takes her 
leave, however, she intends to essay the part of Mrs. Oakley in 
the Jealous Wife. The new farce of The Rifle, and How to Use It, 
has proved an eminent success. On the first night of its per- 
formance several causes militated against its favourable re- 
ception, the principal being that the actors were not letter- 
perfect in their parts. Now, however, nothing flags or falters, 
and the best intentions of the author are realised. Moreover, 
the fun is more striking and sparkling than ever, and points, 
not apprehended at first, tell with excellent effect. 








FOREIGN. 


Beritin—(From a Correspondent).—The musical campaign has 
not yet been opened here, but everything is in readiness for 
that all important event. The venerable Grell, after having had 
a considerable amount of drilling with raw and more ripened 
material, opens fire on the 17th inst., at the Sing-Akademie, 
with Handel’s Messiah. To judge from the “precision most pre- 
cise ” with which the choruses “ go ” now, there is every prospect 
of a good rendering of that old, yet ever new, chef-d’euvre of the 
most vocal of composers. Ofthe performance itself, I hope to for- 
ward you a full and correct account. Bach’s Christmas Oratorio is 
the second, and a new oratorio by the sub-director of the academy 
(Herr Blumner) is}the third work, which it is the intention of 
that noble institution to produce this season. I shall have much 
to say of the last-named work in a future epistle, and shall dis- 
miss it now by giving you the opinion thereupon, which a 
first-rate judge expressed to me, laconically, ’tis true, but forcibly, 
—“ Es is ein ausgezeichnetes Werk.” The fact of new works 
finding acceptance at the hands of the committee ought to point 
a moral, to say no more, to the Sacred Harmonic Societies else- 
where. Sterne is everyday improving and extending his ex- 
cellent Verein, and will certainly pluck the laurel from his senior 
brother’s brow, if the powers that be adopt any other motto than 
that they already have—“ Forward!” ‘There is a little rivalry 
between the two societies, harmonious though they professedly 
be; and in so far as it keeps alive the spirit of advancement, re- 
search, and diligence, a Jittle of it, despite what Mr. Pope does 
not say, is not a dangerous thing. 

Herr Radecke has issued his programme, which gives assur- 
ances of the most decided excellence in choice of artists, as well 
as in the quality of works to be performed. Stars of lesser 
magnitude begin to appear at various points in the musical 
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firmament, full accounts of which Mr. Hind will, no doubt, have 
sent you long ago. The Royal Opera is already in full play, 
and we were last week captivated with Késter’s delineation of 
Beethoven’s only dramatic character—Fidelio. By the only 
dramatic character, we mean the only one visible to the eye of 
flesh; for who that is not morally as well as physically blind, 
has not both seen and felt the drama that lies in his and in all 
other true music? Wagner (no longer Johanna, but Johanna 
Dachman), last night, did her very best with her great rdle in 
Taubert’s Macbeth. The opera fell somewhat flatly, however, 
notwithstanding its many great beauties. The public seem 
tired of having owr Shakspere’s immortal masterpieces muti- 
lated. Professor Marx has expressed himself strongly against 
such unwarrantable vandalism, ina letter to a local paper, a 
translation of which shall be forwarded in my next. A 
posthumous work of the late Professor Dehn has just appeared. 
It treats of counterpoint and fugue, and will be valuable to all 
teachers of the art divine, as it contains a number of valuable 
examples from old and hard-to-be-met-with masters, 





TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
(Continued from page 654). 

Tux third act shows us the garden of Tristan’s castle. The 
sea is visible over the wall. “A plaintive pastoral tune is 
heard on a shepherd's pipe.” 

Tristan is lying, as if without life, on acouch. His faithful 
Kurwenal—who, by the way, is the only characteristically 
treated figure in the whole drama—has conveyed him to the 
place, and now stands behind him. He has, also, despatched a 
trusty sailor “to the only physician-ess that is of any good.” 
Tristan awakes. His honest companion does all he can to make 
Tristan recognise his home, but Tristan’s thoughts are roaming 
in other regions, “I was where I always have been, whither J 
go for ever—where only one knowing is ours: divine-eternal, 
ever-forgetting/”* The poor “day,” of course, comes second 
best off again. Kurwenal announces to the enthusiastic dreamer 
that he has sent for Isolde. This rouses him up, but, as the 
shepherd-boy still continues playing upon his pipe the mournful 
strain—as a sign that no bark is yet visible—Tristan relapses 
into his melancholy fit, and, what is more, faints. But he re- 
covers: a merry strain is heard, “The ship! the ship!” He is 
unable to contain himself. Isolde approaches. Even while 
behind the scenes she exclaims: “ Tristan ! beloved!” He springs 
up: “How do I hear the light!” (1) rushes into her arms, and 
sinks, lifeless, at her feet. 

This scene takes up in the book twenty-three pages, the rest 
extending over eleven more. It will, we should say, be a rather 
tough job for the singer, since Tristan is not, like Tannhiiuser, 
in the last act, shattered merely internally, but bodily wounded 
to the death. The narrative, too,in Tannhduser, possesses more 
variety and interest than the dreamy, mystical expression of one 
and the same sentiment, although Wagner has, with a certain 
amount of skill, endeavoured to relieve the monotony by the 
sounds of the shepherd’s song, and, also, by making Kurwenal 
observe and describe, from the watch-tower, the course of the 
vessel, and the danger it runs from the rocks that line the 
shore. 

Isolde’s grief bursts forth ; the mode in which it is expressed 
is pervaded by a strain of real feeling and true poetry. She falls, 
in a fainting state, upon the corpse. 

“Tumult and clashing of weapons heard from the shore 
below.” King Marke, having landed, forces his way up. Be- 
hind the scenes, the voices of Brangiine ahd Melot. Kurwenal, 

lacing himself at the castle-gate (at the back), cuts down 

elot, and rushes on Marke and the armed men. He is wounded, 
and dies by the side of Tristan’s corpse. Brangiine, who “has 
swung herself sideways over the wall” (!) busies herself with 
Isolde. She brings her to her senses, and informs her that she 
has confessed to the King “the secret of the drink,” and that he 
has come to renounce her and give her in marriage to Tristan! 
The good Marke, also, speaks a few words, which commence 
with his favourite mode of address :—“ Why, Isolde, why this to 





* “Wo ein Wissen uns eigen: gottliches Ur-Vergessen !” 








me?” In conformity with Wagner’s dramaturgical code, he re- 
signs himself to a miracle, to magic, but it is too late. Isolde 
listens to all that is said without taking any interest in it, and 
breathes out her soul in a state of enthusiastic clairvoyance 
which concludes as follows :— 
« Tn the joy-sea’s 
Surging swell, 
In the fragrance-billows’ 
Resounding tone, 
Tn the world-breath’s 
Waving all— 
To drown— 
To sink— 
Unconscious— 
Supreme bliss !’”” 
“She sinks, as though transfigured, upon Tristan’s corpse. 
Great emotion and transport among the bye-standers; Marke 
blesses the bodies. The curtain falls slowly.” 


(To be continued.) 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AOE Fe ART LR WPA AS TNT SST ht ADD it Ts LRT 
“TMHE WILD ROSE,” RONDO-POLACCA, for Piano, 
by W. VINCENT WALLACE, 2s, 6d. ‘‘ This is one of the prettiest little 
pieces that we have had the pleasure of trying over for some time; piquant and 


full of character throughout, just what a polonaise should be.”—Cheltenham Musical 
Record, Oct. 3. London, Robert Cocks and Co, 


a TE, O CARA,” from I PURITANT, transcribed for 

Piano, by G. F. WEST, 2s, 6d. ‘‘ Less difficult than the transcripts by 
Thalberg and Osborne of this beautiful melody, yet, embodying the essential 
features in the original quatuor.”’—Cheltenham Musical Record, Oct 3. London, 
Robert Cocks and Uo, 


* W ARBLINGS AT EVE,” Romance for Piano, 2s. ; 

and ‘‘ Her bright smile haunts me still” (Ballad by Wrighton), tran- 
scribed for Piano, 2s. 6d.; both by BRINLEY RICHARDS. “A class of 
composition in which Mr. Brinley Richards is particularly fortunate as a writer ; 
they are brilliant and pleasing, without being difficult ; a style of musicacceptable 
pir 9 to master and pupil.”—Cheltenham Musical Record, Oct 8. Robert Cocks 
and Co. 


“MMRIPPING DOWN THE LANE,” new Ballad by 
T. BROWNE, sung by Miss Louisa Vinning and Miss Medora Collins. 
Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. ’ 


“M\HE LASS OF WATERTOWN,” new Song by J. L. 
Hatton, written by E. Capern, the poet postman. Price 2s, Boosey and 
Sons, Holles-street, 


UHES GRANDE VALSE DE CONCERT, on 


Satanella, Performed by the author at his concert at Brighton and 
rapturously encored. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


- wo LOCKS OF HAIR,” Song by Longfellow and 

Balfe, price 2s. ‘The Two Locks of Hair” involves a tale of infinite 
pathos, and Mr. Balfe has created a melody full of tenderness and passion to illus- 
trate the subject. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


ALEXY’S EVA POLKA-MAZURKA, price 2s, 6d.— 
“Very simple and charming.”—Morning Chronicle. TALEXY’S DINORAH 
POLKA-MAZURKA, third edition, price 2s. 6d.—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


URCKHARDT—ZULEIKA WALTZ, price 4s., Illus- 
trated.—‘‘ A tune more rhythmical, or marked with greater emphasis could 
not be found for dancing.”—Morning Chronicle. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
































‘ 

ADAME OURY’S VEPRES SICILIENNES, New 
Grande Fantaisie, for Piano, price 5s.—‘‘The fantasia of Mme. Oury on 
Verdi’s opera is one of the most showy pieces that has fallen for some time from 
the accomplished pianist’s hands. The passages, nevertheless, though extremely 
brilliant, involve no specific amount of difficulty in the execution, and can be soon 
mastered. The beautiful barcarole in the third act, and the exquisite tarentella 
in the second, constitute the leading subjects of the fantasia, and are introduced 
with the happiest effect. Tne coda is spirited and striking, and winds up the 

piece with great éclat.”—Morning Chronicle. Boosey and Sous, Holles-street. 





T. JAMES’S HALL—POPULAR ORATORIOS.— 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT will be performed on Wednesday, Oct. 26th. 
Orchestra and choir of 200 performers. Conductor—Dr. WYLDE. Principal 
vocalists—Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Thomas. Principal violin—Mr, Blagrove, 
Organist—H, Chipp, Mus, Bac. Tickets—5s., 3s., 2s., 1s. 
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DINORAH; 


OR, 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO PLOERMEL 
MEYERBEER’S NEW OPERA 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY 


H. F. CHORLEY. 


The following are already published : 


1, 
0 TENDER SHADOW, 
Arr pg L’Omsrz, 
Sung by Miss LOUISA PYNE. 
Price 3s, 


2. 
THE DAY IS AWAKE, 
Huntine Sone, 
Sung by Mr. H. CORRI. 
Price 2s. 


3. 
SLEEP MY DARLING, 


CrapLE Sona. 
Sung by Miss LOUIS Ar PYNE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


4 


YE MAIDENS IN SPRING TIME, 
Sung by Miss PILLING. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


5. 
O LIVE, OR LET ME DIE, 
RoMANCE, 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 
« Price 2s. 


6. 
HOW SWEET THE BELLS DO CHIME, 
: Duet, 
Sung by Misses THIRLWALL and PILLING. 
Price 2s. 





BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow spirit .. 
THE PRINCE’S USQUEBEAUGH, a much admired and 
delicious spirit .. ee ee ae oe ee Pm ate 
DONALD DUNCAN’S Celebrated Registered DD. Whiskey ) 


15s. per Gallon. 
Do. 


of extraordinary quality and age .. 20s. 


Two gallons of either of the above sent to any ‘part, or sample forwarded for 
12 postage stamps. Termscash. 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


“\PANY A TIME AND OFT,’ Song, by J. F. Duggan. 


Sung by Miss Dolby at the Gloucester ‘Festival, and at all the 
principal concerts of the season. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


“QWEET KATIE,” New Song, by J. G. Callcott. 


Price 2s.—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


INORAH—“Sister Mary,” being an adaptation of the 
celebrated ‘‘Santa Maria” in Dinorah as a song with English words, by 
Desmond Ryan. Price 2s, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


“T OVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG.”—The most 
popular of G. Linley’s new songs. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 














street. 


HE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT 
and Balance Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (a p. 
1834), may be had on a written or personal application to the Actuary, or to any 
of the Society’s Country Agents. To the Report and Accounts is appended a list 
of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 
No extra charge for joining Voluuteer Rifle or Artillery Corps. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 


89, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 








“THE ARION.”—The Members of this Society will 
meet on Tuesday Evenings, at Hight o’Clock, for the study of first- 
class vocal music, on and after Tuesday, October 18, 1859, at 13, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. Applications for admission must be made to the conductor, Mr, 
Alfred Gilbert, (Associate R.A. Music). F, F. REILLY, Hon. Sec, 


CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 (Dediée 3 Ferdinand Praeger) .. o 
LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (& Edouard Roeckel) .. 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. . 
L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English poem of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by Miss Dolby .. 





8 0 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 


IANOFORTES.—_DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un-* 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
ANDREW AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA ........ -- 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO coe 243. & 288. 








terminus, or any station in England, for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. 

“‘T find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.” — 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital. 

‘“* The flavour and quality of Messrs. Weller and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines.”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851, ANDREW & HUGHES, 

27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 


used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
lati. on et +4 











art and Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
‘useful in mastication, 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 
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MEYERBEER’S DINORAH, 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS, 
By H. F. CHORLEY. 





. O tender shadow ... 
. The day is awake ... 


wo bk 


. Sleep my darling ... 


= 


Ye maidens in spring time 


or 


O live, or let me die es ast 
. How sweet the bells do chime, duet 
. Ere yet the chime of midnight, buffo duet 
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« Sister Mary,” being an adaptation as a song of the 
Santa Maria, by D. Ryan 





Santa Maria, chorus, with English and Italian words, 
cheap edition 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS 
OF DINORAH. 


Overture to Dinorah ... 





Ascher—Dinorah, Illustration 
Burgmiiler—Fantaisie, Valse, Dinorah 
Berger—Mazurka on Nantier Didiée’s Song 
Berger—Selection from Dinorah. Illustrated 
Talexy—Dinorah. Polka Mazurka se 
Oury, Madame—Air de l’Ombre, de Dinorah 
Richards, Brinley—Shadow Air 
Kuhe—Fantaisie, Dinorah 
Osborne—Sante Maria Cheur 
Strauss— Valse, Dinorah 
Laurent—Dinorah Quadrille. 
dard in colours ... oes men poe one 
Laurent—Dinorah Valse, Illustrated by Brandard 
Burckhardt—Dinorah Polka ... a oes oo 2.6 
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Illustrated by Bran- 


Also the favourite airs from Dinorah, arranged for the 
pianoforte, by Nordmann. In three books, 5s, each ; duets, 


6s. each. 








NEW WALTZES. 


Clotilda Waltz by Alexandre 

Zuleika Waltz, by Burckhardt 
Sicilian Vespers Waltz, by Laurent ... 
Dinorah Waltz, by Laurent ... aCe 
Summer Bloom Waltz, by Laurent ... 





NEW ENGLISH SONGS. 


. The lass of Watertown, by J. L. Hatton 

. Sweet Katie, by J. G. Calleott ... ose 
. None other love. G. Linley 

David’s lament for Jonathan. Linley 
You chide me for loving. Berger 

Why don’t he tell me so. 
When you and I were young. Allen ... 
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Berger 
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Brown 
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. Tripping down the lane. 





NEW SONGS BY BALFE. 


. My Old Song, sung by Sims Reeves 
. The Sands of Dee oe 
. Trust me not at all (Tennyson) ... 
. Nelly Gray 





NEW PIECES BY ASCHER, 


Nocturne Cantabile ... bes ies ake we 


| L’Etoile Aimée ae nes vee cee eee 


3 
Dinorah, illustration ... an ave ste ion 
3 


Les Vépres Siciliennes, transcription 





NEW GUITAR SCHOOL. 


Madame Pratten’s new and complete Guitar School, with 
Diagrams, and nearly 300 Examples. Price 12s. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 
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